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WINTER HATS AND BONNETS. 


‘a young girl’s hat illustrated in Fig. 1 is a high brown felt 
turban, with a rolled brim that is deep at the front and nar- 
rower at the back. The brim is covered with a twisted scarf of 
brown velvet, arranged to give an Oriental turban effect, and a 
large bow of wide brown ribbon is placed against the crown above 
the twist. 

Fig. 2 is a capote bonnet of combined chestnut velvet and ivory 
white gros grain. The shirred crown is of velvet faced with ivory 
gros grain, and is open at the back, the edge of the side forming 
a frilled heading 
around the opening. 


How Halloween originated, or what connection it had with pa- 
gan rites or with Druidical ceremonies, does not, however, fash her 
head nearly so much as the hope of finding a ring and penny in 
her plate of Halloween pudding. 

The sure success of such a party is to make it as mysterious and 
superstitious as possible, for although very few really believe in 
omens, still, as a New York girl said when asked if she were super- 
stitious, “ No, not at all; but I do like to have the signs on the right 
side.” So the delight of finding the ring or wished-for number of 
apple seeds, and the awe with which the dark chamber or corner 
looking-glass is regarded, are fascinating, not to say interesting, and 








placed upon a large plate or board handsomely decorated with lace 
paper. The oldest person present must cut the cake, and for extra 
good luck this person should be tall and fair. Perfect silence must 
be kept as the first slice is cut, which is done as the clock strikes 
nine, for no matter what the company are doing, everything must 
cease, and all gather in a cirele around the table as the clock be- 
gins to strike the hour; this may be made very effective by hav- 
ing a very clear bell. The first word spoken by any one is pro- 
phetic, and all sorts of guesses and fun may be made fromit. But 
the cake cutter must maintain absolute silence, and on no account 
betray any knowledge that he or she may gain in slicing the cake. 

Often the cake cut 

ter, who is called 








The brim is covered 
with velvet folds 
and faced with silk. 
Some ribbon loops 
and acluster of sev- 
en brown and white 
feather pompons 
trim the front. The 
ribbon strings are 
knotted in the open- 
ing of the crown, 
and drawn down- 
ward toward the 
sides. An _ orna- 
mental bonnet - pin 
is fastened in the 
knot. 

The crown of the 
bonnet Fig. 3 is of 
light and dark gray 
chenille. The che- 
nille is drawn into 
a large-meshed net 
ground, and _ the 
bonnet frame is 
covered with gray 
satin underneath 
the chenille net. A 
scarf of gray velvet 
lined with satin 
forms an erect triple 
box pleat on the 
front of the brim, 
and is drawn in 
folds aloug the 
sides. Some ribbon 
loops and a fancy 
feather are added to 
the box pleat on the 
front, and the 
strings are of wide 
gray gros grain rib- 
bon. 

The bonnet Fig. 
4 has a black vel- 
vet brim, and a 
crown made of wide 
black Chantilly lace 
arranged in fan- 
shaped frills that 
meet at the middle. 
The velvet brim is 
covered with a net- 
work of jet beads 
and crescents. The 
peaked opening at 
the front is filled in 
with a puff of vel- 
vet and loops of 
red ottoman velvet 
ribbon. Two red 
birds are placed 
on one side. The 
strings are of black 
lace. 

Fig. 5, a dark 
green velvet poke, 
has the crown or- 
namented with ap- 
plied designs in vio- 
let velvet embroid- 
ered in several 
shades of violet silk. 
Two light green 
ostrich plumes trim 
the front, fastened 
on one side under 
an irregular rosette 
bow of dark green 
satin surah, which 
is pierced by a 
wooden pin. A 
smaller bow with a 
pin is inside the 
front of the poke brim, which is wide and flaring, while the back 
forms a narrower revers. 








Fig. 3.—CHENILLE AND 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A HALLOWEEN PARTY. 


To 81st of October to a Scotch lassie is one of the most im- 
portant days in all the year, and great and mysterious are her 
preparations for celebrating so ancient an anniversary, and for dis- 
covering, if possible, what fate has in store for her during the com- 
ing months, 








WINTER HATS AND BONNETS. 


Fig. 1.—Youne Girt’s Tursan. 
Vetver Bonner, 


productive of a great deal of innocent amusement, besides being 
odd, and allowable but once a year. 

First, a not too large fruit cake should be made, and baked in a 
pound-cake pan, so that there may be a hole in the centre; into 
this cake must be put a ring, a penny, a button, a thimble, and a 
key. A good plan is to put half the dough into the pan, and then 
the articles, pouring what is left on the top of them. The ring is for 
marriage within the year, the penny for wealth within the year, the 
thimble for an old maid or bachelor, the button for a sweetheart, 
and the key for a journey. 

The cake occupies the centre of the refreshment table, and is 





Fig. 2.—Vetvet Carote Bonner. 
Fig. 4.—Lace anp Vetvet Bonnet. Fig. 5.—Vetver Poke Bonnet. 





Dame or Mother 
Halloween, can be 
induced to become 
a fortune-teller for 
the evening, and 
knowing the young 
people, she can 
make a great deal 
of fun and pleasure 
for them. 

Of course the ar- 
ticles found belong 
to the finders, and 
are considered talis- 
mans of luck, 

Some of the old 
games, such as 
“dookin’ for ap- 
ples,” “ pulling kail 
stalks,” the “ can- 
dle and _ apple,” 
and “ snap-dragon,” 
are almost too 
rough for young la- 
dies, and the follow- 
ing are offered as 
substitutes, Of 
course no games be- 
gin until after the 
cake is cut, for to 
be really and truly 
Halloweeny all must 
be done between 
the hour of nine 
and sunrise next 
morning. 

A bit of the cake 
can be carried home 
to dream on, and 
should a young lady 
be so fortunate as 
to succeed in get- 
ting a young man 
to give her a piece 
of the paper deco- 
rations from the 
cake board in which 
to wrap her piece 
of dream cake, she 





is sure to be mar- 
ried before the year 
is out, whether she 
got the ring or not. 
Only no one must 
know that she has 
asked for the paper, 
and it must be taken 
before all the cake 
has left the dish; 
nor must she let the 
young man know 
why she wants it, 
or give him any 
instructions about 
getting it; it must 
just be her luck 
which makes him 
take it without a 
word and bring it 
to her. 

The “apple hunt” 
should begin at ten 
o'clock: for this 
game the hostess 
has provided as 
many apples as 
there are guests, 
and hidden them in 
all sorts of odd cor- 
ners in several 
rooms, Atthe time 
appointed, each girl 
is given a little bas- 
ket and told to hunt 
for her apple. Of course it is considered the correct thing for 
the girls to become frightened ; for are not ghosts and witches 
lurking in every corner and behind every door to bewitch the ap- 
ples? And so half-uttered cries and exclamations soon suggest 
to the gentlemen that they ought to go and calm the ladies’ 
fears. 

When all the apples are found they are carefully pared without 
breaking, and those who can succeed in paring and throwing the 
paring over the left shoulder without breaking, providing it should 
fall in the shape of a ring, are as sure as can be of great good luck. 
Now the apple seeds are looked for and counted, and if the 
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right number is found they must on no account 
be lost. 

One, I love; 

Two, I love; 

Three, I love, I say; 

Four, I love with all my heart, and 

Five, I cast away; 

Six, he for she) loves; 

Seven, she for he) loves; 

Right, both love; 

Nine, he {or she) comes; 

‘Ten, he (or she) tarries; 

Eleven, he courts, and 

‘Twelve, be marries. 

A great deal of fun may be had with the game 
“ saucer luck.” Place three saucers on a table; 
into one put clear water, into the second soapy wa- 
ter, and leave the third empty; blindfold a girl 
and lead her up to them, and tell her to put her 
fingers into one of them. If she touches the clear 
water, she will have good luck ; if the soapy water, 
she will marry an old but rich man; if into the 
empty one, no luck at all, which is better than 
bad luck, anyway. 

Nut-burning is another source of amusement. 
Place two nuts, which have been named, on the 
bright coals; if they burn together, it is a sign 
that the two for whom they were named will be 
good friends; if they snap and jump apart, then 
the friendship will be broken. 

When midnight draws near, each girl is given 
a candle, and in turns she lights the candle from 
one that has been lit by Dame Halloween, and she 
is told to follow her leader. As the word “ lead- 
er” is mentioned, a side door opens or a curtain is 
pushed aside, and there appears a little boy or 
girl dressed in some fancy costume, who advances 
to the young lady holding the lighted candle, and 
bowing low, leads the way out of the room to 
some distant part of the house, to a closed door. 
Here she is informed that she must enter and 
take from a chest of drawers which she will find 
in the room a box with a certain number on it, 
and bring the box down-stairs. Previously the 
room has been cleared of everything but a chest 
of drawers; .it is quite dark; and the girl must 
close the door after going in and coming out. 
On the way back to the door, while yet in the | 
room, if she has faith, she will see the shadow of 
her future husband walking beside her. The 
box contains some trifling present or “ Hallow- 
een favor.” Of course the room has been won- 
dered and spoken about during the evening as 
very mysterious and dark, and all sorts of dangers 
suggested, so that it takes quite a brave girl 
to carry out the full programme. The boxes 
may be opened at any time, but it is usual, out 
of courtesy to the hostess, to open them and wear 
her favors. The gentlemen’s turn does not come 
until they are about to leave, when each one is pre- 
sented with an artificial apple; of course they 
contain a favor also, and are known as “ wish 
apples,” for one wish always brings another. 

lf those who have not tried these games will 
do so, we feel confident that they will spend a 
pleasant and odd evening, and never let the 31st 
of October pass without at least a Halloween 


pudding. 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILLustRaTED WexEk.y. 


Although it always contains an instalment of a 
serial story, and sometimes of two, HarpEr’s YounG 
Prorte is especially happy in its short stories. In 
the current number is one entitled “ A Dead Let- 
ter,” which for fantastic humor has seldom been 
equalled. The characteristic illustrations accom- 
panying it are by C. J. TayLor, whose work in 
this line is well known. 

The principal illustration is a head (beautifully 
engraved by Frank Frencu, after a photograph), 
entitled 

LITTLE BLUE JACKET. 


The series of children’s heads engraved by Mr. 
Frencu, which has been a prominent feature of 
Harper’s YounG Prope for the past two years, 
will shortly be published in a superb volume, together 
with the original poems by Marcaret E. SanGsTer. 

The current number contains also“ The Pigeon- 
Fliers of Modena,” by C. F. Horner, with an il- 
lustration by J. Carver Bearp; “ Flowers in the 
Window,” by Grorcr R. Knapp, a practical flori- 
culturist ; instalments of the two serial stories, both 
illustrated ; and other attractive and interesting 
articles and illustrations. 
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An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harper's Bazar. 





Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEET 
Svpptement, with a large variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ and 
Cuitpren’s Earty Winter Fasnions, Dresses, 
Wraps, and Bonnets; Briar Torterres; Grrzs’ 
Dancing Gowns; Boys’ Overcoats ; Ladies’ Rid- 
ing Corsets, Water-proof Cloaks, Glove Cases, 
Hand-Bags, Blotting-Pads, ete., etc.; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 


FALL FEELINGS. 


HERE is a certain charm about the fall 

days that adds a great deal to the 
cheerfulness of life, in the fact that most 
people feel about to be securely placed then 
for a permanency of months—a charm that 
is increased by the warmth of feeling call- 
ed out by meeting old friends and old faces 
on returing to our familiar haunts from our 








summer wanderings, aud by the joy we 
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have in revisiting scenes of our experience, 
in the sight of this sky-line, and that spire, 
and the other vista. It is as thongh a part 
of ourselves had in past times gone out to 
these old haunts and sights, and we uncon- 
sciously meet it with glad welcome, anxious 
perhaps to see that into which it has de- 
veloped, at any rate pleased to get all of 
ourselves together again. 

Possibly it is at this season that we are 
aware of a keener sense of the brotherhood 
of humanity than at any other. We had, 
when we left town a few months before; 
rather wearied of the race; crowds irritated 
us; the sidewalk throng jostled and annoy- 
ed; the sight of faces fatigued and some- 
times disgusted; we longed to be rid of 
them; everybody seemed to be wearing 
their old clothes; the noise was insupport- 
able; silence and solitude offered us de- 
lights that soothed the tired soul and 
senses. Now, on the contrary, our heart 
goes out to the moving procession; every 
one seems happy and busy and full of mo- 
tive; we feel as if they were really bustling 
about our business; we feel as if, even 
though they were not exactly glad to see us 
personally, yet we too make part of the gen- 
eral satisfaction. The air braces us, the 
sweet strong air of the autumn that whirls 
the dead leaves round the corner in our 
faces whenever we are where a tree has 
rustled down its drapery. The town is full 
of bright fall toilettes, touches of crimson, 
smiling faces, of attractions and tempta- 
tions. There are friends to see, shops to 
ransack; there are concerts, theatres, pic- 
ture-galleries, gossip, gay nights, and cheer- 
ful days before us. Perhaps this is all for- 
tunately accentuated by the thought that 
in the rural regions we have just left, a 
great contrasting stillness reigns; there 
the sun rises, rides lower day by day, de- 
clines, and there is little or nothing to 
break what to the city person seems the 
prevailing monotony, to please the fancy, 
or to stimulate the intellect, in comparison 
with that which is offered us by life among 
the throng of our peers and superiors, and 
by all the coruscation that springs from 
the striking of wit with wit as spears clash 
in battle. To those who are wildly in love 
with crude nature, to those who have nev- 
er known anything else, to those who are 
tired of the struggle of life, to those whose 
circle is sufficient to itself, these rural re- 
gions are wonderfully delightful; but to 
many of the young and eager, and those 
that have not tired, the city offers oppor- 
tunities of enjoyment and excitement still, 
and they never feel them so vividly or ac- 
cept them so readily as on returning to 
town in the fall days. 

We feel in these returning days as full 
of a new song, so to say, as the air is of a 
fresh oxygen; we are going to take lessons 
in everything under heaven, we are going 
to change the face of all the poverty in 
town, we are going to make our home the 
centre of the world, we are going to reform 
men and manners, and we enter upon it 
all every fall entirely oblivious of the cir- 
cumstances that we have done the same 
thing falls out of mind. Very likely the 
time will slip away, as it has done before, 
and we shall have done nothing but get 
ready gladly to go away again to the coun- 
try in the spring. Meantime we content 
ourselves with the hope that, after all, this 
year we shall set the river afire. 











WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE SWING OF THE SOCIAL PENDULUM. 


‘FXHE newspapers are constantly satirizing a 

tendency to Anglomania which is said to 
prevail just now in American society, or at least 
in a few cities and watering-places along the At- 
lantic shore. It is not habitually mentioned that 
this is but a swing of the same pendulum which 
seemed twenty years ago to be swinging the oth- 
er way, and carrying us away from everything 
English and toward everything French. The 
same pendulum has been steadily vibrating, in- 
deed, ever since the foundation of our govern- 
ment, and its movements have never had any 
great or important influence upon the mass of 
the American people. Be this as it may, it is 
perfectly certain that the whim in fashion thirty 
and even twenty years ago was quite unlike what 
it now is. Good Americans were said, when they 
died, to go to Paris, and even the wit of Tom 
Appleton never ventured to suggest that they 
should go to London. At Newport it was for 
many years held essential to do things in the 
French way, not the English. It was at the 
French court that fashionable Americans yearn- 
ed to be presented; they uniformly preferred to 
live on the other side of the English Channel ; 
and I remember to have had this explained to 
me by a man of some fashion, on the ground 
that if an ambitious American family lived in 
Paris they were not vexed at being omitted from 
this or that entertainment of the nobility ; where- 
as in England, where their own language was 
spoken, that sort of omission chafed them far 
more. The reason thus assigned may have been 
flimsy, but the fact recognized was important; it 
indicated a period when French standards, not 
English, prevailed in our more fashionable socie- 





ty. The change coincided with the fall of the 
French Empire. While that prevailed, it was the 
smile of the Emperor, not of the Prince of Wales, 
which gave distinction and currency to a society 
belle. There is not much gained, perhaps, by 
the substitution of one roué for another, as the 
arbiter of manners for our virgin womanhood ; 
but it is something to know that it is only a tem- 
porary swing of the pendulum, after all. 

It must be remembered that Anglomania is 
confined among us to a limited class, and to cer- 
tain very limited pursuits and interests of that 
class. It does not exist, for instance, among our 
men of science, inasmuch as they go to Germany 
in shoals for study, and rarely visit England since 
the death of Darwin. It is not now charged upon 
our literary men, since the death of Richard Grant 
White, who was, moreover, as ardently anti-Eng- 
lish in some directions as he was vehemently Eng- 
lish in others, It is not found in our journalism, 
which aspires to lead the English, and actually 
leads it in enterprise, while falling behind it in 
evenness of execution and in the minor proprie- 
ties of life. It is not to be found in our publie- 
school system or in our college systems, for these, 
where they are not American, are German. It is 
not found in our library methods, for in the libra- 
rians’ conventions of the last few years Americans 
have Jed and not followed. Even when we come 
on more intimate and domestic ground, limita- 
tions still exist. Our standard of cookery, so far 
as we have any, is French and not English. No 
American lady would wish to be charged with 
dressing like an English woman, and no Ameri- 
can man, when travelling anywhere but in Eng- 
land, would wish to be taken for an Englishman, 
for the simpie reason that Americans are every- 
where so much more popular. Nor would any 
one of our own countrymen desire to be said to 
speak foreign languages like an Englishman. 
Even in our amusements there exists a similar 
limitation. In yachting the interest is in the 
American type of yachts; as to horse-racing, 
mainly in the American breed of trotting-horses ; 
our college students compete in base-ball, rarely 
in cricket; and almost all the prizes won by our 
bicyclists are won on American machines. 

The key to this alleged Anglomania therefore 
is simply this: that the American habit of mind 
is essentially cosmopolitan, and goes to each na- 
tion for that which it finds best of its kind. As 
unerringly as it goes to Germany for its scientific 
instruction, or to France for its cooks, so it goes 
to England for what is not so well to be found 
in France or Germany—the minor conveniences 
and facilities which belong to a highly trained 
leisure class. Itself newly developed, this class 
turns to England for a good standard of minor 
essentials, as horse equipments and coachmen’s 
clothes. It borrows more than these; it borrows 
those accessories of high-bred life which pro- 
mote daily comfort and convenience, the organiza- 
tion of a large household, the routine of domestic 
life. In these directions England is very strong, 
though it may be doubted if this is the highest 
sphere; if it can be set against the charm of 
French manners, the keenness of French wit, 
and the depth and solidity of German knowledge. 
These also are fully appreciated among us, but 
their traces do not lie so much on the surface. 
All these things, so far as we can, we borrow: 
why not? If older nations borrow from one an- 
other, why not younger from older? It is no dis- 
credit to England that her one high philological 
authority, Max Miiller, is a German, and that her 
one humorous periodical—in America every news- 
paper is humorous—=still bears trace of its French 
origin in the title, Punch, or the London Charivari. 
The English newspapers are constantly pointing 
out that their own people are becoming Amer- 
icanized ; why, then, should not an American here 
or there be Anglicized? It is pretty certain all 
the while that we are exerting far more influence 
than we receive. 

Let us not disturb ourselves. Out of the fifty 
millions of Americans, the passing wave of An- 
glomania or Francomania reaches but a few 
thousands, and merely touches those on the sur- 
face. Even the young men on whom it is charged 
are at heart good Americans, and if another 
civil war or foreign war arose, would respond as 
promptly as they did in 1861. They will doubt- 
less buy their clothes in England while these can 
be bought there more cheaply and of better ma- 
terial; they will employ English grooms or Scotch 
gardeners if these do their work better. But so 
long as monarchy and hereditary aristocracy ex- 
ist in England—and I fear that they will last our 
time—there will be an essential and ineradicable 
difference in the habits of mind of English and 
American young men; and this will show itself 
in their whole feeling as to caste, as to labor, as 
to self-respect. And since climate and institu- 
tions are constantly tending to produce a physi- 
cal difference also, there seems every prospect that 
Englishmen and Americans will be farther apart, 
instead of nearer, fifty years hence than now. Af- 
ter that, perhaps, they will begin to assimilate. 

ie fe 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XLILL 


rJ\HE assured harvest of the year is more than 

abundant, and we should fail in the spirit of 
our scheme of living judiciously if we did not try 
to turn all available treasures to our uses. Many 
points of management remain to be treated in a 
general way, but the importance of seasonable 
provision against the time of scanty fresh sup- 
plies, whereof keen airs warn us, searching past 
St. Martin’s sunshine, is sufficient to warrant the 
present detail of recipes. The fruit of the day is 
the grape, abundant in nearly every section of the 
country, from the White House trellises whose 
ropes of yellow globes were brought from Pales- 
tine to trail their sweets for that regnant lady 











who—strange sarcasm of circumstance !—disdain- 
ed their potable gold, through the mild spice of 
Catawba fruit and the white syrup of Niagara’s 
clusters, to the great crimson and purple masses 
of the Pacific slopes. Nearly everywhere the 
housewife may feast her flock upon this luscious 
fare, and if she is wise she will lay by good store 
for the winter. Grapes may be kept fresh well 
into cold weather, and with a little trouble fine 
clusters can be reserved for the Christmas table. 
Only quite sound fruit which is well set upon the 
stems should be so kept; grapes which fall are 
useless, as are those that burst from excessive 
ripeness, One reason why some grapes fall from 
the stems is that their ripening has been accom- 
plished in a time of rain; this is indicated by a 
brownish, semi-decayed appearance where the 
fruit is attached to the stem, If, then, when a 
cluster is lifted by the stem the grapes drop off, 
examine them for this dark spot, and do not 
choose them for economical use at table, for 
many persons would not eat the fallen fruit, 
thinking it must be imperfect, forgetting that 
they pluck each grape from the bunch before 
eating it. If, by any mistake in buying, such 
grapes are on hand, they can best be utilized in 
pies, preserves, or puddings. A few will suffice 
for a pudding. Cut them open and remove the 
seeds, but do not reject the skins; put them into 
an earthen baking dish with broken bread and 
as much sugar as their flavor demands, and bake 
the pudding in a moderate oven for about half an 
hour, or until the grapes are cooked. The pud- 
ding may be made richer by adding a little but- 
ter. Grapes are unfit for food only when the 
pulp is so far changed in substance as to cause 
the skins to wrinkle or become partly sunken, or 
when they have fermented or soured, 

Over-ripe grapes should be eaten or cooked di- 
rectly they are bought. For fresh preservation 
choose perfectly sound clusters which remain 
upon the stems, having them as newly plucked 
as possible; examine each cluster carefully, cut- 
ting away every imperfect grape with a pair of 
small sharp scissors; holding the bunches by 
the stems, dip each one in a large basin of clean 
water and move it gently about so as to wash off 
all dust and cobwebs, and lay the clusters sepa- 
rately upon a sieve or a dry clean towel until 
they become quite dry; then tie a strong cord to 
each stem. If the grapes are to be used within 
a week or two, suspend the bunches upon a se- 
ries of rods or stout strings, or from hooks on 
the under side of shelves, in a dry, cool room, 
taking care that a cloth or unprinted paper is 
spread beneath them to receive any which may 
fall; so treated, grapes will keep better than if 
laid upon each other in any receptacle not air- 
tight or very cold. Many soft rich grapes crush 
under their own weight during transportation, 
even if carefully handled. When grapes are to 
be used within the month, it will suffice to lay 
them in wooden or paper boxes between cotton 
batting, taking care not to crush them by over- 
weight; the air will be so far excluded by the 
cotton as to preserve the freshness of the grapes. 
They must be kept in a cool, dry place. 

When the fruit is to be kept for a longer time, 
more pains must be taken, and various methods 
have been devised. Recently some newspaper 
comment has been excited by a new way of pack- 
ing fresh fruit in a kind of silica, or infusorial 
sand; this precise agent may be new, but the 
idea is old enough, the end sought being to shield 
the fruit from the air and the variation of tem- 
perature—in fine, to keep the fruit dry and mod- 
erately cool. Sand, infusorial or otherwise, has 
long been successfully used. In Florida, lemons, 
oranges, and sweet-potatoes buried in dry sand 
keep from the harvesting of one crop to the ripen- 
ing of another; each fruit or vegetable is so sur- 
rounded by the sand as to prevent the communi- 
cation of any possible decay which might arise 
in an individual. 

Powdered gypsum, plaster, and slaked lime 
have been similarly employed. In Russia, lime 
is slaked with water containing a little creosote, 
and then dried and powdered ; the fruit is pack- 
ed in boxes in layers of lime, with paper between, 
and the corners filled with powdered charcoal ; 
the box is tightly closed, and kept in a cool place. 
This method can easily be applied at home; even 
the powdered lime, without the creosote or char- 
coal, would serve the purpose if each individual 
fruit or bunch were wrapped in unprinted paper. 
Any kind of sawdust free from odor makes an 
excellent vehicle for packing fruit; of course it 
must be thoroughly dry, the box or barrel con- 
taining the fruit closed air-tight and kept in a 
cool, even temperature free from dampness. The 
best way to dry the sawdust at home is to heat it 
thoroughly in the oven; no harm will be done if 
it is a little scorched. Indeed, bran roasted to a 
sort of charcoal has been employed successfully 
in packing the most perishable of the California 
fruits for transportation to the Eastern markets ; 
peaches so packed have been kept good for six 
weeks. 

In packing grapes in sawdust or bran, hold each 
bunch by the stem so that it does not touch the 
case or any other bunch, and dust the sawdust or 
bran plentifully around the fruit ; let the sawdust 
be shaken down around the fruit, and fill the case 
to overflowing, so that when it is closed all air 
may be excluded. To restore the bloom to grapes 
or plums which have been packed, brush off the 
sawdust, put the fruit into the ice-box for at least 
an hour, and then serve it; the change from the 
temperature of the ice-box to that of the dining- 
room will generally bring back the vanished 
bloom, proverbial wisdom to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Correspondents have asked for directions for 
evaporating apples. For extensive work it would 
be well to employ some good apparatus of ap- 
proved fashion ; for small operations the heat of 
the sun or of the shelf above the stove may be 
depended upon, care being taken to shield the 
fruit from dust and flies; fruit dried in this way 
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is apt to be dark-colored, and in out-door drying 
it is sometimes injured by dampness. A primi- 
tive sort of out-door drier can be arranged by fit- 
ting a hot-bed glass, or even a window-sash, on 
the top of a square board frame which slopes on 
one side about one-fourth of its height ; the frame 
should have a solid bottom, and be raised from 
the ground at least a foot by stout legs; the high- 
est side should open on hinges like a door, and 
the interior be fitted with shelves, or with cleats 
for the support of wooden trays; at the bottom 
of the door and of the front there should be sev- 
eral apertures for the free admission of air, 
shielded from the’ entrance of insects by wire- 
cloth. Fruit or vegetables placed within this 
drying-frame will dry more rapidly and perfectly 
than in the open air, and be entirely protected 
from dampness, unless during a long-continued 
storm. Apples for drying should be cored, and 
cut about an eighth of an inch thick, the paring 
being taken off at will. The latest process for 
evaporating fruit exposes it first to the fumes of 
sulphur, which check fermentation and whiten 
the fruit, and then to hot dry air. 

The evaporated apples sold at the best grocery 
stores are cored and thinly sliced by machinery, 
and then evaporated, with an advantage over the 
primitive method of drying in favor of weight, 
color, and flavor. Grapes are evaporated, and 
also peaches. Grapes may be canned by sepa- 
rating the pulp and skins after taking them from 
the stems, and putting them over the fire to heat 
slowly ; the moment they begin to boil strain the 
juice from the skins into the pulp without squeez- 
ing the skins, put the pulp at once into glass 
cans, as already directed in this series, and seal 
the cans air-tight; half the grapes’ weight of 
sugar may be boiled with the pulp if a sweet 
preserve is desired. Some house-keepers first 
heat the pulp until it is soft enough to separate 
from the seeds, and then rub it through a sieve 
with a potato-masher; meantime the skins are 
being boiled with half the grapes’ weight of su- 
gar; after the pulp is added to the skins and 
sugar, the preserve is allowed to boil until it 
looks a little clear, all scum being removed, and 
then it is put up like other preserves. Grape 
catsup is made by boiling the pulp of grapes, 
freed from skins and seeds, with vinegar and 
spice; to three pints of grape pulp are allowed 
half a pint each of vinegar and brown sugar, a 
level dessert-spoonful each of salt and black pep- 
per, a teaspoonful each of ground mace, cinna- 
mon, and cloves, and cayenne to taste; reduce 
the catsup one-half by boiling, removing all 
scum, and then cool and bottle it. These are 
but few of the uses to which provident house- 
keepers, especially those blessed with a vineyard, 
can put Leigh Hunt’s “ tight little bags of wine.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURTHER HINTS ABOUT WOOL DRESSES. 
MONG the most desirable dresses for autumn 
. and winter are those of fine woollen that a 
lady may wear at home from breakfast to lunch- 
eon, and by adding a cloth jacket or other wrap 
be suitably dressed for the street at any time of 
day. For such dresses the choice is soft twilled 
wool, either serge or homespun, costing from $1 
to $3 a vard, in dark stylish shades of blue (ei- 
ther navy or gray blue), mulberry, green, brown, 
dark red, or black. The entire dress may be of 
this fabric, mounted on a silk or alpaca founda- 
tion skirt, and its trimming is black silk passe- 
menterie or galloon, for colored and for black 
dresses alike, put on in lengthwise rows as pan- 
els down one side from belt to foot, and covering 
all that part of the lower skirt not concealed by 
the apron drapery. The back drapery is full 
and nearly straight. The basque is single-breast- 
ed, with revers covered with the passementerie, 
beginning at the shoulder seams next the collar, 
and tapering to the waist line, where that of the 
right side crosses to the left of the basque, and is 
fastened by a hook and eye. The high standing 
collar is covered with the gimp, and so are the 
small cuffs; a bit of the gimp may be lengthwise 
on the two box pleats of the back of the basque, 
or else there may be two barrel-shaped buttons 
there connected by cord loops. Very small cro- 
cheted buttons fasten the dress. To complete 
this for the street there should be a tailor jacket 
of thick cloth the color of the dress, with black 
cord brandebourgs and barrel-shaped buttons, and 
a collar and cuffs of black fur—either of Persian 
lamb or black marten. 

There are also many striped woollens to be 
used for entire dresses ; these have twilled stripes 
wider than the hair stripes worn during the sum- 
mer, and are in great favor in brown, in green, 
and in dark red shades; also in black with white 
stripes. A fancy with young ladies is to retain 
the surah plastrons made like shirt bosoms for 
these dresses, especially in contrasting colors, 
such as a red surah plastron in a brown striped 
woollen. A short sacque of striped wool cloth may 
be worn with such a dress, and this has a hood 
lined with contrasting surah. The faney for 
wearing basques of plain cloth with striped skirts 
is an economical one, and will be retained. The 
newest of such dresses has a regular waistcoat 
of the striped goods like the skirt, made in a sep- 
arate piece, with the back of silesia, and over this 
is worn the plain cloth cut-away coat. The pret- 
ty striped waistcoat may have a turned-over re- 
vers collar, like that of a man’s morning coat, 
and inside this is placed a sailor-knotted scarf of 
light silk. The jacket of plain cloth buttons but 
once, just below the collar of the waistcoat, and 
is cut away thence to the sides; it has bound 
edges, anarrow turned-over notched collar, small 
side pockets with flaps, and there are two braid 
buttons to designate the line of the waist in the 
back, where the middle seam is left open and 
lapped. The hat with such a suit is a felt tur- 
ban bought from a hatter, or else the tailor makes 
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a small toque of the plain cloth like the jacket, 
and trims it with velvet loops and revers. 

When a cloth coat is not liked with this suit, 
then a sling-sleeve cape is added, which may bé 
of cloth or of seal-skin plush, trimmed only at 
the neck and in a short V in front with fur, and 
lined with gay wadded silk. These capes are im- 
ported in velvet, in plain and in figured plush, in 
plain cloth, or checked, or striped, and in all furs 
from leopard-skins to sables. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


Evening dresses for young ladies are imported 
in “dancing length,” which is really quite long 
for a short dress, as it touches the floor without 
lying upon it. Combinations of lace with silks, 
or else of two kinds of silk, are used in these 
dresses, and among the colors most favored are 
white with yellow, pale blue with pink, and also 
pale blue with black; for instance, a Marie An- 
toinette brocade of yellow silk in stripes is made 
up over an accordion-pleated skirt of Valenci- 
ennes net, or of very deep flouncing with scallop- 
ed lower edge. “This lace skirt hangs over a 
foundation skirt of yellow silk, and has a tablier 
effect given by diagonal rows of yellow satin rib- 
bon, each ending in a pinked or notched rosette 
that forms a decorative panel. The back drapery 
is of the soft quaint striped brocade in stripes of 
pink and yellow roses, caught up to show the lace 
beneath it. The basque, also of the brocade, is half- 
high in V shape, with half-sleeves, partly of lace, 
partly of silk, and both corsage and sleeves have 
rows and bows of the yellow satin picot ribbon. 
A lovely Pompadour dress has its short blue silk 
skirt almost hidden by a long second skirt of 
pink Bengaline, with small flowers brocaded all 
over it. This brocade forms the low cuirass- 
basque, which has blue revers, a lace vest, and 
lace sleeves, and is completed by a blue moiré 
ribbon sash which follows its edges around the 
hips, and hangs in long straight ends to the foot 
of the skirt on the left side of the back drapery. 
Light blue gauze in checks or stripes is made up 
with revers of black velvet on the skirt and the 
basque, and there are pink silk mull dresses 
trimmed with apple green velvet, while still paler 
pink fabrics, almost salmon in tint, have golden 
brown velvet trimmings. 


DEMI-TRAINED DRESSES. 


Demi-trained dresses for young ladies, espe- 
cially young married ladies, to wear in the 
drawing-room in the afternoon or evening, are 
made to lie twelve inches on the floor, and have 
four breadths in this small flowing train, which 
is entirely untrimmed, and is made bouffant by 
turning over the tops of the breadths in short 
pointed wings, or else letting them droop in bur- 
noose folds. Two other breadths of the silk of 
the train are joined on the right side, and drawn 
across the front as an apron to a funnel-shaped 
triple pleating on the left hip, which discloses a 
plain velvet breadth down the left like an under- 
skirt, or else there is a shirred panel of velvet of 
contrasting color. This design is handsome in 
striped silk opening over velvet, or in small-fig- 
ured silks in sage or brown over blue velvet, in 
blue silk over dark red, or in tea green shades 
over red or brown. Black gros grain demi-trains 
are made in the same way to show a velvet skirt 
that may be black, tan, red-brown like terra-cotta, 
scarlet, or else of black and white together. When 
velvet is not used, jetted net, or the amber and gilt 
beaded net, or else that with large stones imita- 
ting jewels—topazes, garnets, etc.—forms the side 
of the skirt. In some of these skirts the front 
drapery of gros grain goes close to the foot, and 
a jabot extends up the left of the front to the 
funnel-shaped short side piece on the left hip; 
when contrasts of color are used, this jabot and 
the funnel piece (which is usually a great triple 
box pleat) show the contrasting color as a facing ; 
a similar wing-like jabot is also on the left side 
next the demi-train. The basque is then made 
of the material of the train, with revers of the 
same, and vest like the contrasting fabric. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Black gros grains with short skirts or with 
demi-trains have powdered jet revers for trim- 
ming the apron and the basque, also the high 
collar and the cuffs. These have cut jet beads 
the size of small French peas sewed at intervals 
all over them, and are edged with two rows of 
these beads strung closely together. This may 
coustitute the entire trimming for a plain dress, 
but more often there is drapery as an apron, and 
a soft vest of net on which are cut pendants or 
loops of small jet beads. When used as a vest, 
this net is gathered in V shape, with the point 
at the waist line, and beside it are revers of silk 
powdered with jet, or else covered with rich jet 
passementerie, Shorter V’s of the passemen- 
terie are on each sleeve from the armhole nearly 
to the elbow, and also in the middle of the back. 
More youthful black gros grain dresses have the 
lower skirt of checked or striped velvet, either 
white or red with black, and the gros grain will 
form a long one-sided apron, leaving the velvet 
uncovered on each side, while the back will have 
two points of the gros grain formed of four 
widths, their shortest parts being in the middle 
of the back, disclosing the velvet skirt. The 
black lace skirts worn during the summer will 
remain in favor for the next season, and will be 
worn with either high or low corsages of black 
velvet or of moiré. The same is true of white 
lace skirts, but many of these have the corsage 
in contrasting color, such as heliotrope, yellow, 
sage, or the usual rose pink or blue, and the ma- 
terial may be Bengaline, moiré, striped silk, bro- 
caded stripes, or plain velvet, moiré, or satin. 

TEA GOWNS. 

Elaborate tea gowns, such as English women 

wear when receiving afternoon calls, are more 


largely imported than they have been at any pre- 
vious season. They are adjusted to the figure in 





the back, and straight and flowing in front, and 
are combinations of plush with lace, surah with 
lace, rich brocades, or of white woollens with em- 
broidery, or else of lace over silk. The Paris 
gowns are more closely fitted, like the familiar 
princesse dress, opening down the front over 
light silk folded diagonally, and embroidered 
across the foot. Heliotrope plush is used for 
elaborate gowns, with Valenciennes luce laid in 
accordion pleats down the entire front, over 
bright yellow or pale rose silk. Another of pale 
blue plush has salmon surah pleated down the 
front, and a great deal of wide lace is laid 
smoothly on the plush. One of black brocaded 
silk has a border around the skirt and on the 
revers up the front of palms of cashmere coloring 
brocaded on black velvet, and the long, loosely 
folded front is of golden brown Sicilienne, richly 
wrought across the foot with gold cord and span- 
gles in deep slender scallops. 
MATINEES. 

Matinées, or skirts with separate jackets, are 
brought in the fine hair-striped flannels, such as 
white striped with blue, rose, scarlet, or brown, 
or else of a delicate color striped with white. 
The skirts are pleated loosely or else gathered to 
a belt, and their only ornament is a band of the 
plain color in cashmere or veiling put on with 
feather stitching. The sacque is adjusted in the 
back, and has one dart in each front. It has also 
a vest of blue or pink wool, pressed in small 
pleats, and beside the vest is a revers of the 
striped flannel neatly feather-stitched. It has 
two turned-over collars, one of the plain and 
the other of the striped material, each feather- 
stitched. 

MORNING WRAPPERS. 

Morning wrappers, whether of silk or of flannel, 
are smoothly fitted in redingote style, with all 
their fulness massed below the two middle forms 
of the back, and usually attached there in pro- 
jecting pleats, or else the forms are pointed, and 
the skirt fulness is gathered and puffed slightly. 
For elaborate wrappers the fronts are turned 
back in revers to disclose a finely pressed pleat- 
ing, usually of surah, from neck to foot. This 
has a box pleat like a shirt front in the waist, 
with studs and feather stitching, and fine pleats 
beside it, while below the waist line are two flow- 
ing breadths of the surah, either gathered or 
pleated, and feather-stitched above the hem at 
the foot. Such wrappers are sometimes made of 
the new gros grains in ribbon stripes, one stripe 
being of a solid color, and that next it checked 
in two colors. A lining of white India silk is 
throughout the silk part. There are also luxuri- 
ous wrappers of Astrakhan cloths of light quality 
in scarlet, pale blue, white, or gray, and many 
delicate-tinted gowns of cashmere—pale buff, 
blue, heliotrope, or rose—with white wool revers 
and pleatings. 

FOR THE NECK. 

The newest finish for the neck and wrists of 

dresses is loops of the narrowest picot satiu rib- 


bon set in a band of ribbon that is basted inside | 


the collar. The loops are about an inch long, 
curved each against that next it, and the rib- 
bon is that known as baby ribbon. A fold of 
white or colored watered ribbon is still used in- 
side the dress, but the bow which ends it is now 
larger, either round or square, with forked ends, 
and comes quite outside the collar of the dress, 
also outside the sleeves. 

Turned-over linen collars are offered again. 
They are about two inches deep all around. Lin- 
en cuffs are again generally worn. 

Bias folds of silk muslin or of canvas are worn 
again in colors as well as white, and now have a 
pleated frill inside of them, and this frill may be 
white while the folds are colored. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConnELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co. ; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; E. J. Dennine & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GARFIELD’s large brick house at Cleve- 
laud, Ohio, with columns of Bay of Fundy gran- 
ite, has been closed during the summer and ear- 
ly autumn. The GARFIELD monument, two or 
three miles distant, is still unfinished. Mrs. 
GARFIELD is said to have paid $50,000 for the 
house. Her husband’s memory is loyally cher- 
ished by his old friends and admirers in Cleve- 
land. Even the hackmen, while engaged inshow- 
ing the city to strangers, speak with enthusiasm 
of General GARFIELD. 

—Mrs. GRANT still takes special interest in one 
of her oil-paintings, a large canvas representing 
herself, the General, and their children as they 
appeared just after the close of the war. “It 
may not be a work of art,” she says, ‘and in- 
deed some of my friends ask me why I let it 
hang in my parlor, but to me it is better than 
a work of art.”’ 

—General Roger A. Pryor has a Virginian’s 
fondness for good horses, and has long been an 
expert in estimating the possibilities of blooded 
stock. His enthusiasm on occasions that test 
the merits of American racers is boundless. 

—A night school for the stable-boys in the 
employ of her husband is the latest of Mrs. Le- 
LAND STANFORD'S public charities. 

—The late Chiet-Justice CHase’s body, after 
thirteen years had passed, was found to have 
been well preserved in its casket by the process 
of embalming. There was no difficulty in rec- 
ognizing the features of the great jurist. 

—™Mr. E. H. VANDERFELT, the new leading man 
at the Boston Museum, who recently support- 
ed Madame MopJeskKa, has several children, of 
whom he is very fond, and likes especially to 
have his wife present in the theatre, not only 
when he plays, but also at rehearsals. 

—Mr. WILSON BARRETT, the actor, expected to 
find New York like London. He was disap- 
pointed. The city, first seen by him at night, 
reminded him of Paris. 

—The plans for the landscape gardening in 
connection with the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, at Menlo Park, California, will be pre- 














pared this winter by Mr. Dwieut H. OLmstTgap, 
of New York. The site has been selected on 
Senator Stanrorp’s Palo Alto ranch, and work 
on the buildings will commence in the spring. 

—Among the contributors to the Exhibition 
of Kensington Needle-work in this city is Mrs. 
GEORGE WHARTON Evwakps, of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, wlio sends a tray napkin of Brittany lin- 
en on which is outlined the legend, ‘ Cheerful 
looks make every dish a feast.” 

—Several members of the Fencers’ Club, un- 
der Captain Nicoas’s tuition, have acquired 
endurance enough to fence an hour and a half 
without intermission. They will show their 
skill at the next ladies’ reception of the club. 

—Prince Louis, the second son of Prince Jg- 
ROME NAPOLEON, arrived in San Francisco re- 
cently, after a stay of four months in Japan, 
where he was the guest of the Mikado. The 
Prince is of medium height, of slight figure, and 
swarthy complexion. His manner anu speech 
would lead one to believe him an Italian. He 
travels incognito as an Italian count. 

—ALSAGOFF, the nephew of the Rajah of Sing- 
apore, was among the arrivals at San Francisco 
on the steamer Belgie from China on her last 
trip. He was dressed in Oriental fashion, and 
was accompanied by a friend and a troop of ser- 
vants. 

—King Kavcakava ofthe Hawaiian Islands will 
celebrate his fiftieth birthday at Honolulu on 
the 16th of next November. He has invited the 
yacht clubs of San Francisco to take part in the 
festivities, and has offered prizes for an ocean 
yacht race from that city to Honolulu. 

—Mrs. Senator LoGan left Chicago last week 
for Washington, where she will remain during 
the winter. General LOGAN has always regarded 
Chicago as his home, and has a fine residence 
there. 

—Mr. ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, director of the 
British Geological Survey, and a recognized au- 
thority on earthquakes, declares that the more 
he studies, the less he knows about earthquakes, 
and that as yet they are totally unexplainable. 

—Commodore VANDERBILT’S old house, No. 
173 East Broadway, still stands, with its finely 
earved wood-work in the vestibule and over the 
parlor doors. The brown-stone steps are badly 
worn, aud the building is a tenement of a low 
order. 

—Mr. CHARLES Hancock, of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, has presented to the Bostonian Society 
arich suit of dark red velvet formerly belonging 
to his ancestor Joon HANCOCK. 

—Five years ago Bishop LirTLesoun of Long 
Island laid the corner-stone of a new American 
Episcopal church in Paris. The Gothie edifice 
is now completed, and the rector, Dr. Joun B. 
MorGAN, has preached his first sermon in it. 
Hon. HaMILTON Fis is chairman of the board 
of trustees, and many well-known New- Yorkers 
have contributed to the building fund. 

—At Mrs. Astor’s dinner in honor of his 
eighty-sixth birthday, Mr. George BaNncrorr 
sat in front of a cake with eighty-six candles, 
and drank Madeira wine eighty-six years old. 

—Miss Ciara T. Pierce, an adopted daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Fievp, of the Hvange- 
list, was married at his country-seat in Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to Mr. CHARLES R. BrEw- 
ER, of Great Barrington. Dr. Fre_p performed 
the ceremony, and will furnish a house for the 
bride. 

—Mr. Prerrs LORILLARD'S venture in creating 
Tuxedo Park, at a cost of $800,000, has proved 
successful. The first season there is now at its 
height. The beautiful lake, the several thou 
sund acres of well-stocked hunting preserves, 
and the maguificent club-house are scenes of 
tireless amusement. 

—Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper has been investigating 
the condition of American girls who go to Italy 
to learn to sing, and who desire to show their 
vocal gifts on an Italian stage. Ofthe hundreds 
that she has known during the last twelve years, 
only three have been successful—Marie VAN 
ZANDT, Emma NEVADA, and ELLA RusseLu. Of 
the rest, some few are making a precarious liv- 
ing, ill paid, working hard. Others have goue 
home tired out. 

—Mr. JoserpH JEFFERSON outlined the plot 
of Rip Van Winkle, and Mr. Dion BoucicauLt 
dramatized it, twenty-three years ago. Mr. Jer 
FERSON first played the part in London in 1865, 
and with the exception of one or two seasons 
has been playing it ever since. 

—A beautiful stained-glass window in mem- 
ory of the late Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, will soon be placed in the 
Simpson Memorial Church, of Long Branch, 
New Jersey, where the eloquent Bishop preached 
one of his last dedicatory sermons. 

—Tobogganuing was successfully inaugurated 
at Orange, New Jersey, last season, and next 
season the sport will be resumed, under most 
favorable circumstances, by the Essex County 
Tobogyan Club, of which Mr. OLIVER SUMNER 
TEALL is president. 

—Mr. Dion BovucicavttT has written an Irish 
part for himself in a new drama of The Shaugh- 
raun order. He finds that English audiences are 
to American audiences as beer to champagne. 

—When the Anchoria was drifting about, 
eighty miles off the coast of Newfoundland, 
with her stock of provisions low and her posi 
tion perilous, it was proposed to send a boat to 
St. Johns for relief. Among the passengers who 
volunteered to go was Mr. THOMAS SUTHEREST, 
a London lawyer. His wife insisted on accom 
pauying him, but her services were declined be- 
cause of the hazardous nature of the undertak 
ing. Her husband then resolved to stay 

—The late Senator Yu.er, of Florida, was 
identified prominently with many of the indus- 
trial interests of that State. He owned large 
groves of orange-trees, and was interested in 
lumber and mining properties. One of his 
daughters, Miss FLorripa Yulee, was a belle 
last season at Bar Harbor aud Newport. His 
age was seventy-seven. 

—Mr. Benson J. Lossine relates in his new 
book, Mary and Martha, the Mother and Wife of 
George Washington, how CULLY, an old servant, 
described the Geveral’s wedding: ‘‘ ‘Great times, 
sir—great times! Shall neber see de like again. 
Mo’ hosses an’ caiges an’ fine ladies an’ gen’!’- 
men dan when missus was married afo’.’. ‘And 
Colonel WasHineton, how did he look, CuL- 
Ly? ‘Neber seed de like, sir—neber seed de 
like of him, though I seed many in myday. He 
was so tall, so straight an’ han’some, an’ he sat 
a hoss an’ rid with such an air! Oh, sir, he was 
like no oneelse. Many of de grandest gen’|’men 
in gold-lace was at de weddiu’, but none looked 
like de mau hisself.’”’ 
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Design for Piano Front. 
See illustrations on pages 724 and 725. 

JE give herewith a working pattern of the 
W piano front illustrated on page 656, No. 41, 
of the current volume. It is most appropriately 
worked on a ground of twine-colored linen in stem 
stitch with bronze brown crewels. From the 
nature of the design it is suitable for outline-work 
only, the most rapid and least exacting of all em- 
broideries. The spirited faces and figures of the 
elves, and the vivacity of the poses, will prove a 
delight to any worker with a deft touch and ac- 
curate needle. The halves of the design are join- 
ed by adding the lower side of Fig. 2 to the up- 
per side of Fig. 1. The design is transferred to 
the linen ground by laying a sheet of transfer 
paper, which can be bought in various colors, be- 
tween the drawing and the linen, then carefully 
going over the lines of the drawing with a not very 
sharp pencil, bearing hard enough to impress the 
color of the transfer paper on the linen. It will 
be seen on comparing the working pattern with 
the miniature design that the grouping of the fig- 
ures is reversed. Both drawings are equally 
charming, and the worker can use either, accord- 
ing to her individual fancy ; making a tracing on 
thin paper of the pattern here given, and turning 
the wrong side of the tracing up, will give the 
other arrangement of the group. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrnor or “Jones Srewart,” “My Love,” 
“Lizzie Lorton or Greyriee,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XL. 
DISCOVERED. 


(FNHE mills of God grind slowly, but the bolts 

of heaven fall swiftly; and one fell on Jim 
Sherwood when least expected or foreseen. The 
old man went to bed, no less and no more in 
health than he had been of late; with no less 
and no more of the conscious heart-break of dis- 
appointment. When the morning broke it was 
found that the Reaper had passed by in the night, 
and that this once stout and now withered haulm 
had been gathered into the eternal harvest.  Si- 
lently, unwatched, untended, he had fallen into 
the sleep which knows no waking, and had cross- 
ed the great river whence is no passage of return. 
His day’s work was done. His life, with its de- 
lusive dream, its loyal tenacity through all its 
sorrowful awakening, had gone back to its ele- 
ments, and only his name now remained as a 
memory and a landmark. 

The Clintons were half shocked and half re- 
lieved by this sudden death. Jim had become 
like some faithful hound of good breed and for- 
mer service whom age had rendered mangy and 
surly, and useless for his allotted purpose. For 
the last year or so his work had been too much 
for him. Indeed, French had been obliged to 
supplement his feebleness by younger activities ; 
and in the state in which the family finances 
were, even the wages of an assistant head game- 
keeper were regarded as a severe tax, seeing that 
the outlay brought no personal gratification to 
the master. So that the loss of the faithful old 
fellow was not an unmitigated evil to the House 
he had served so long and loyally; and orthodox 
Christians as the Clintons were, in this instance 
the meat did rank above the life. 

To Patty the blow at the first moment was 
heavy enough. In spite of that gin bottle which 
danced vaguely before her eyes, and the plea- 
sures of unrestricted wallowing which were as a 
whispered song of hope in her ears, she felt the 
desolation of her state, and wished that she could 
bring back from the grave that strong sustaining 
hand, even though it had been somewhat hard 
and tight, and had so often made her wince and 
whimper. She was like some weak-backed crea- 
ture unharnessed and left to the mercy of its 
own feebleness; and she would rather have had 
the bit in her mouth, and have felt the whip 
against her flanks, than this thing which the 
world calls freedom, and which she knew to be 
desolation. 

French and my Lady meant to be kind to the 
poor woman. The loneliness and destitution of 
this half-dazed anomalous sister of their oid re- 
tainer appealed to their compassion as well as 
to that fine-grained pride of place which is best 
expressed in those two majestic words, nob/esse 
oblige. This ancient shibboleth of their order, 
which once both justified its creation and ex- 
cused the servility of its creators, was stil] in 
part the Clinton watchword; and their nobility 
obliged them to take care of Mrs. Richard. Hence 
my Lady graciously said that she should come to 
the Hall to live, and then they should know that 
she was looked after and well off. She might 
have that back attic next to the lumber-room ; 
and she would earn her keep by doing odd little 
jobs of working and serving in the kitchen, such 
as were within her mental capacity and not be- 
yond the measure of her physical powers. So, 
as soon as the funeral was over, they sent down 
the spring-cart for Mrs. Richard and her box, 
with anything of Jim’s property that would be 
useful, and was not too cumbersome, for which 
she had afaney. And my Lady thought she had 
done well, as she sincerely and truly intended to do. 

But when the scheme was propounded to Mrs. 
Richard, and the spring-cart with the comfortable 
cushions on the seat was before the door—the 
same cart as Jim had taken when he had brought 
her home from the station—the indignity, judg- 
ing by the past, was too much for Patty to bear, 
and she flatly refused to go. Jim had impressed 
on her so often and so strongly tie vital necessity 
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of the most careful reticence as to the truth of 
her personality, that she had thoroughly learned 
the lesson and abided by it. Still she was Mrs. 
Patty for all that. She had been the mistress of 
the Hall as completely, if not so honorably, as my 
Lady herself. She had ruled in a grand and rev- 
elled in a modest way; and she had been the 
lawful wife of a nobleman, albeit one who for 
prudential motives kept his patent in his pocket 
and concealed his coronet under his wide-awake. 
To propose to her that she should go to the Hall 
as a pensioner, herding with the servants, as of 
lower condition and baser quality than they—to 
otfer her a bed in the attic next the lumber- 
room—she whose luxurious apartment had been 
that which my Lady now occupied—to put her 
where she would have to say “ miss” to the lady’s- 
maid and “ma’am” to the cook, where the but- 
ler would refuse to sit at the same table with her, 
and where she might not be free of the servants’ 
hall—no !—if she died by the way-side, no! 

The good sense, good temper, and shrewd eyes 
ever fixed on the main chance which had charac- 
terized Patty Carew when the Creature, failed her 
now as this later embodiment, old Goody Richard, 
Jim Sherwood’s sister. Former pride was too 
strong for present prudence; and the question 
of bread and butter was thrown to the winds in 
revolt at the shape of the platter in which it was 
offered. 

“ Rather the workhouse at once!” said Patty, 
in a flame. “I have not come down yet to my 
Lady’s scraps.” 

“Better her scraps, missis, than the Union 
skilly,” said the under-game-keeper, soothingly. 
“ You might do worse, depend on’t; for Jim there 
couldn’t have saved more than a trifle, and you 
don’t look very fit to take care neither of your- 
self nor of your money. And I doubt if you could 
earn yourself a crust between dawn and dark, 
work as hard as you might. So think twice, 
missis, before you refuse a good offer.” 

“I'd liefer die!” said Patty, beating the air 
with her hands. 

The men looked helplessly at each other, not 
knowing what to do, There were my Lady’s oi» 
ders on the one side, with the cottage a-wanted 
by the new Head; and here, on the other, was a 
protesting air-beating old woman saying she would 
not and she would not; and they might kill her 
before they should; and come what might she 
would not; and so there then—let them touch 
her if they dared! 

It was not exactly the kind of thing that the 
Family, or my Lady herself, would like, to carry 
her by main force across the park and so to the 
Hall, shrieking and shouting “like a rung pig,” 
said one, “like an old bletherumskate,” said the 
other. They lost a good half-hour of working 
time, doing their best to bring the daft old don- 
nert to reason. But they could not. So they 
left her, and carried the story of their failure 
and her obstinacy to my Lady, waiting for her 
living packet at home. And they said to each 
other that a night’s solitude and reflection would 
bring her to her senses, and that to-morrow she 
would do what she ought to have done to-day, 

When Lady Jane heard of this ungrateful re- 
belliousness she was angry—as was but natural. 
No one likes to have his charity rejected, and 
when we mean to do kindly it is not pleasant to 
have shrieks and protestations as the answer. 
We are not specially well pleased with even a 
child, irresponsible and without sense as it is, 
who scratches our face when we stoop to kiss ; 
and the clinched fist of the adult is so much the 
more hurtful. Wherefore my Lady Jane left the 
old rebel to her fate, for at least this one night, 
saying: “I hope the rats will frighten her, and 
then she will be glad enough to come! For of 
course we cannot let her starve or go to the work- 
house ; and it will be such an unnecessary expense 
to board her out anywhere, when she might live 
here for nothing !” 

“She is an obstinate old fool,” said French, 
with energy. “She must take what is offered 
her. She cannot stay where she is, and she must 
not be allowed to go to the House. I’Jl ride over 
to-morrow and bring her to reason. Perhaps it 
is not worth while,” he added, with sudden real- 
ization of how things stood. “ We may not have 
it so long in our power to offer her a home any- 
where !” 

“No battle is lost till it is won,” said Lady 
Jane, briskly, ‘And you know the old saying 
that when things are at the worst they must 
mend.” 

Passive courage and active hope—the work of 
the woman—had fallen to my Lady’s share in 
large quantity of late. Had it not been for her, 
French would have collapsed, and perhaps would 
have thrown up the sponge; but she held on and 
held up, and always said she refused to believe 
in their ruin until the auctioneer was in the 
house sticking his Lots on the furniture. 

French put his broad hand under her pointed 
positive chin, 

“Old love,” he said, affectionately. ‘“ Without 
you, Jane, I should be like a mariner without a 
compass.” 

She smiled with evident pleasure. She did not 
care for the caress, but she did relish the con- 
fession. For all their married life she had been 
toiling to impress her husband with the sense of 
her moral and intellectual superiority, and to bend 
his will to hers. Now when she had touched the 
acme of her desires she said to herself that she 
would never let go the reins again. Her husband 
was her moral vassal, and she was the best man 
of the two. Wherefore my Lady Jane piously 
blessed Providence in that some good is always 
to be found in every evil—the ill wind here that 
had blown so smartly on the Clinton fortunes, 
bringing with it the good of that marital subju- 
gation which every woman thinks to be both 
righteousness and her due, and which Lady Jane, 
chief of all women, held to be her fair share in 
the division of influence. 

“Two heads are better than one,” she said, 


” 





prettily. She never committed the mistake of 
showing the end of the ferule. “And women 
sometimes see a little more clearly than men.” 

“More in detail,” said French, with generous 
concession of a minor quality. 

“ More in detail,” repeated my Lady, demurely. 

Mary James, the upper house-maid, was a girl 
with a kind heart, a loose tongue, unbounded cu- 
riosity, and a will of her own not amenable to 
discipline. Asking leave of no one, she put on 
her bonnet and jacket, her gloves and her muff, 
and walked away in the early evening with the 
under-butler, who fancied her—and whom she 
fancied in her turn—to visit this living riddle 
who had been hidden for all these months, like 
so much contraband, in Jim Sherwood’s cottage. 
It would have been as much as their lives were 
worth to go while Jim was alive. He suffered 
no one from the Hall, nor yet from the village, 
to set foot in his cottage; and Yetta Carew was 
the only person who had crossed the threshold 
since his somewhat mysterious sister had taken 
the floor. Now he was gone, and the way was 
clear. 

Wherefore Mary James busked herself becom- 
ingly, and engaging the under-butler as her escort, 
walked across the park to see this old woman who 
had dared dispute my Lady’s will, and learn why 
she refused to come up to the Hall. At least she 
would have had her food and lodging free, and 
need not have been tormented about to-morrow ; 
so why had she not come? To be sure, the ser- 
vants were all glad of her refusal. They rather 
resented the prospect of an old body among them 
who was not one of themselves, and would be 
neither a companion with the superiors nor an 
equal worker with the inferiors. 

She would be a betwixt-and-between kind of 
thing, as the cook said, with her nose in the air— 
neither fish nor fowl—and very likely a spy and 
a plague; but Mary James was a girl of a lively, 
fidgeting, ferreting kind of nature, fond of change 
and diversion,and she stood out for old Mis. 
Richard as stoutly as if she knew her. And to 
clinch all she went over to the cottage to see her 
with her own eyes, and hear what account she 
gave of herself. And the under-butler went with 
her. 

Patty received her visitors with her grand air ; 
when she knew who they were and where they 
came from, fearing a snare and scenting danger, 
she was very quiet, very reticent, and as dignified 
as if her dirty old black lace cap had been a vis- 
countess’s coronet; so that Mary was in the be- 
ginning somewhat awed and considerably taken 
aback. But the love of chatter and gossip inher- 
ent in the ordinary femaie mind soon made the 
old creature drop her artificial superiority, and 
fall into the slipshod colloquialism of her kind 
and origin. The under-butler, too, had smuggled 
over a pint bottle of sherry, and Mary had a pa- 
per bag full of sweet cakes and tartlets; and the 
unwonted drop with the unusual delicacies warm- 
ed Patty’s heart and loosened her tongue and ears. 

She listened to all they told her about the fam- 
ily, and asked questions which astonished the two, 
who, tenants’ children as they were, knew less of 
the by-gone history than did Jim Sherwood’s sis- 
ter—this Mrs. Richard who had never lived in the 
place since she was a mere lassie. She spoke a 
good deal about old Maurice, whom she called 
“the master in my time”; and she spoke of him 
with a shrill respect that rebuked Mary’s off-hand 
sneers and snubs. But she let the famous house- 
keeper alone. Only when Mary fired a broadside 
into her character, calling her a bold, bad, brazen- 
faced slut, only then did Mrs. Richard give tongue 
in her behalf. She gave tongue so warmly, and 
she looked so grand—the sherry glistening in her 
faded eyes and swelling afresh her withered lips 
—that Mary James looked at her in amaze, ask- 
ing in a kind of hushed voice, subdued by awe, 
“Did you know her, Mrs. Richard ?” 

To which answered the transformed and trans- 
muted Creature: “ Yes, I did; and she was as fine 
a woman as ever stepped; as good and—ay, 
though I say it as shouldn’t—as, handsome as 
you'd see in a long summer’s day. She did her 
duty, did Mrs. Patty; and she was ill done by 
by those who owed her so much.” 

“She went to London, did she not?” asked 
Mary. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Richard. “And there she 
married a real French nobleman, and drove in 
her carriage to see the Queen.” 

“ Lord, now! only tothink!” said Mary. “ After 
such a life to hook a live nobleman! What a 
chance is there for us good girls when such hus- 
sies like this get the pickings !” 

“Hussy yourself! She was no more a hussy 
than you, you bold pie!” said Patty, in a fume. 
“Speak of your equals, and leave your betters 
alone !” 

“ Lor’, ma’am, I am sure I didn’t want to put 
you about,” said Mary, good-naturedly. “I have 
no call to speak bad of the woman, for I never 
knew her; and my mother didn’t know much of 
her neither.” 

“ And who was your mother, girl?” asked Mrs. 
Richard, superbly. 

At this moment she was once more Mrs. Patty 
Carew, the house-keeper, who managed the Great 
Hall, engaged and discharged such tradesmen 
and servants as she would, and drove about the 
country by her master’s side in her velvets and 
her furs like any lady of the land. 

“My father was the forester, and my mother 
worked off days at the Hall,” said Mary. 

“TI remember,” said Mrs. Richard; and then 
looked timorously round. 

If Jim should have heard her! She knew 
what that admission would cost her if he should! 
But Jim was not there; and then the remem- 
brance of things real and actual swept those of 
the past from her thoughts, and she put up her 
apron and began to whimper, rocking herself to 
and fro, and saying: “‘My poor Jim! my poor 
old Jim !—and oh, what will I do, now he has been 
taken away!” 








“Don’t take on like that, missis,” said Sam 
Warner, the under-butler, while Mary good- 
naturedly pressed another glass of sherry on the 
whimpering mourner, and patted her shoulder by 
way of consolation. 

After a short time spent in these offices of 
condolence, the girl turned the talk on to the pre- 
sent family and the young ladies, of each of whom 
she gave an account more graphic than flatter- 
ing; for Miss Clinton was sniffed at for not hav- 
ing enough pride, and Miss Sophia was condemn- 
ed for having too much, and Miss Rose was call- 
ed a dolly, and Miss Laura a pert minx; and with 
that bit of mild blasphemy unloaded off her soul, 
Mary felt lighter and freer. The young gentle- 
men fared better at her hands. That was but 
according to the eternal law. The young ladies 
did not seem very likely to find husbands, said 
Mary, but the young gentlemen had not far to go 
for wives. There was that Miss Shillibeer as 
didn’t know how to look when the Captain was 
by; and then there was Miss Carew—she was 
like enough to be one day mistress at the Hall. 

Mrs. Richard was still too watery and mixed, 
both by her heated defence of her former self 
and her maudlin tears for Jim,to take much 
heed of what her gossiping visitor was saying. 
But those words, “ Miss Carew is like enough to 
be one day mistress of the Hall,” broke up the 
vague mists overclouding her mind, as the wind 
blows away the fog, and made all that had been 
blurred stand out sharp and clear, 

“It will be a fine match for whoever gets her,” 
continued Mary; “for they do say that her fa- 
ther, though as close as a cat, is richer than the 
Queen herself, and she will come in for all. How 
much do they say,Sam, Mr. Carew has a year? 
It’s into millions, anyhow.” 

“What Carew?” asked Patty, alive, alert, 
awake—her old keen, trenchant understanding 
restored, like a ruin suddenly rebuilt. 

‘““ Mr, Paston Carew,” said Mary. ‘Him as lives 
at Mock-Beggar.” 

“Mr. Paston Carew ?” said Patty, in a shrill 
voice. “Whois he? Where does he come from ? 
What is he?” 

“Lord! did Sherwood never tell you about 
him ?” said Mary. “He came from India about 
two years ago, and he is nobody in particular. 
He is that house-keeper’s son we were speaking 
of. And there is no one on this side Jordan knows 
why he came here, where his birth and all are 
so well known. But here he is, at Mock-Beggar, 
sure enough ; and his daughter often visits at the 
Hall, and they are talking of her and the Cap- 
tain. Lord love the woman! what’s the matter 
with her?” she exclaimed in terror, as Patty, 
rising from her seat, lifted her hand to heaven, 
and looking like some old, Hecate, grand, severe, 
demoniacal, triumphant, said, in an awful voice: 
“ Jim Sherwood, lying there in your grave, I curse 
you for the wrong you have done me! But now 
I'll have my revenge, and it will make you turn 
iu your grave to see it!” 

Then she shut her mouth like a trap, and not 
all Mary’s inducements could persuade her to 
speak again. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
THE GIFT OF THE NIGHT. 


Ir was the way of the world. She had filled 
his thoughts and shared his substance; drained 
his life and destroyed his happiness. He had 
given her his faith, his love, his idealizing rever- 
ence, and the worth of his right hand. With 
pain and trouble to himself he had kept her from 
her worst enemy, herself, and had brought her 
back, so far as she could be brought back, to 
cleanliness and the right way. And now she 
cursed him as he lay dead in his grave, 

In this humble little tragedy, which for all 
theatre had but a game-keeper’s cottage, the tri- 
umph of ingratitude and the sore fate of love 
were as clearly set forth as on the grandest 
boards of history and romance. Love, which 
had served and sorrowed and done the best it 
knew for the beloved, had been treated as an 
enemy; and the life which had been rescued had 
turned in fierce revenge against its rescuer... And 
yet it was all in ignorance rather than wilful sin- 
fulness; for ignorance of causes and motives is 
the true serpent by which women are seduced 
and men deceived. 

Patty did not understand the full value of 
what Jim had done for her. So she cursed him. 
She only knew that he had kept her here in his 
cottage in comparative poverty, debarred from 
all society, and with no more liberty than if she 
had been a child or a maniac. And all the while 
her son, Paston the millionaire, was living at but 
a few miles’ distance-at Mock-Beggar, where, if 
she had had her rights, she would have been at 
the least an honored guest, if not mistress of all. 
But now the secret was out, and she had still 
time before her both to repair the loss her cruel 
jailer had caused her, and to avoid that still 
greater danger of the Hall. This thought was 
even worse than that other. She to be taken into 
my Lady’s kitchen; she who had been the mis- 
tress where now she was asked to live on scraps 
and scrub the pots; she who had been the law- 
ful wife of a nobleman—a black blackguard, if 
you will, she thought, but all the same a noble- 
man; she who was at this very moment the 
mother of a man who might call the Queen 
his cousin; she whom fortune had marked out 
for such great things, and who might have been 
all this time so grand and fine—to have been kept 
by Jim Sherwood as his sister, and denied even 
so much as a drop of gin for her comfort! And 
now to be haled to the Hall, whether she would 
or no, as part pauper, part menial! No! not if 
she died for it! 

The fever in her blood brought back the 
strength of youth to Patty. She was no longer 





the decrepit old char-woman, enfeebled by age 
and rendered half-imbecile by dissipation. She 
was strong, active, awake,and in the full pos- 
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session of her senses. The wine had given her 
courage and a flood of new life. Her mind was 
as clear as her step was firm and her will reso- 
lute. When she shut the door on Mary James 
and her lover, she sat down for a moment to 
take breath, gain time, and finish that glad Prov- 
idence of wine. Not another night should pass 
before she had claimed her son’s protection. To- 
morrow those fiends would take her by the throat 
and lock her up in that back attic whence she 
could never escape, and where the rats would 
devour her alive. 

Her story would not be believed. All these 
great people hang on together, and an outsider has 
no chance. And what proof had she? She had 
lived here with Jim Sherwood as his sister for 
many months past—how make them understand 
that she was no more sib to him than my Lady 
Jane herself ?—that she was indeed Mrs. Patty, 
the mother of the rich owner of Mock-Beggar ? 
It could not be done. All that remained to her 
was flight, and the safety of her son’s house be- 
fore the morning. 

She put on her shawl and bonnet, and stepped 
out into the dark, taking the road which led in 
the direction of Mock-Beggar. She knew it well 
enough. The short-cut across the park and by 
the fields; she was sure that she should find it, 
though it was so many years since last she had 
gone that way. The last time had been when 
Paston was a boy about sixteen—after Humphrey 
had come to the place—when she had gone in a 
kind of bravado to show herself if need be, and 
assert her position, whatever they might think 
of it. 

The night was cold and dark and stormy. The 
rain was falling fast; there was no moon, and 
the stars were hidden behind the fast-flying 
clouds; but Patty walked on across the park as 
if she had had the eyes of a night-bird, to whom 
the darkness was as the light. She did not 
make a trip nor a mistake, but went on as straight 
as an arrow—her one sole feeling that of escape 
from the Clintons and of safety with her son, 
She walked well and even swiftly. No one who 
had seen her would have thought her a woman 
past seventy, and feeble at that—the wine still 
warming her, the fever in her blood still support- 
ing her. So far, too, she had had the direction of 
the straight way across the park, and now of the 
high-road skirting the palings. She could scarce- 
ly have made a mistake, and she had not a 
thought of misgiving for the rest. Indeed, she 
walked on without much consciousness of any 
kind, not thinking of the way, but only of her 
wrongs against Jim, her hatred of my Lady, and 
the bright prospect opening before her. 

She came to the lane turning off the high-road, 
at the end of which was the stile leading into 
the fields. In the dark, as it was, she made for 
it almost without knowing; and turned down 
between the stone fences till she came to the 
slate “ throughs” which formed the rude steps to 
the unmortared wall. She climbed up and over; 
and then set forward again over the unsheltered 
fields in the direction as she knew it. . By this 
time the cold of the winter’s night, the driving 
rain, and the boisterous wind had checked that 
fever which hitherto had upheld her. She began 
to feel chilled, a little numbed, a little exhaust- 
ed; but she went on over the stiff clay ground 
so far without a mistake, though more conscious- 
ly as well as more toilsomely than before; and 
ever the more toilsomely as the more consciously, 

At last the strain and fatigue began to tell in 
earnest; and that strange intuitive perception 
which had been like an enlightened inner vision, 
leading her without knowledge or participation, 
slackened asa fire died down, and left her only her 
natural senses and the dark, dead, stormy night. 
Then she lost her strength, her courage, her di- 
rection. She heard the creaking of the branch- 
es as they swayed in the wind, and the sharp 
twanging of the smaller twigs whipped smartly 
together; and she stopped and trembled, not 
realizing what it was she heard, and thinking 
these were the cries of some creature in pain, 
pursued by something stronger than itself, who 
would soon be after her too. She shrieked, so 
that she frightened the beast itself, and set a dis- 
tant collie barking, as a horse at the other side 
of the hedge thrust his nose against the bare 
branches and snorted his greeting to this un- 
known living thing. She stumbled over the raised 
ruts of the cart track and over the hillocks of 
the pasture; splashed into the pools; hit her 
feet against the jutting stones. She lost her 
way, and beat against the storm in vain. 

She fell against the hedge by slipping down 
into the ditch, but she could not find an exit. 
The gate of which she was in search was at the 
other side of the field, and she vainly tried to 
pierce the close barrier of that quickset thorn. 
For hours long she wandered through and about 
these fields. She had torn her shawl to tatters ; 
her bonnet had slipped from her head, and hung 
half-way down her back; her gray hair had es- 
caped from its fastenings, and fell lank and drip- 
ping over her face. She was terrified by the 
weird noises of the night, and buffeted by its 
wild fury; and then at last, weary and half dead, 
she gained the gate, the lane, and the same kind 
of rough stile as that over which she had already 
passed—this second one giving access to a copse 
bordering the park at Mock-Beggar. 

Here the thicker darkness, because of the 
trees, still more bewildered her. She had very 
little remembrance of the way, and she had lost 
her abnormal power. She knew, however, so 
much, that this rude stile was because of a right 
of way across the park, and that this way crossed 
the broad drive which led to the house. She fol- 
lowed the path through the copse as she best 
could, stumbling and falling often, till the light- 
er atmosphere and the broad gray road told her 
that she must turn to the right and follow it on 
to the house. She was by now -foot-sore, ex- 
hausted, chilled to the bone, drenched to the 
skin. Nothing but the last flicker of her old in- 











domitable spirit held her together. Over and 
over again she thought that she must lie down 
and die; but the fierce desire that she had to be 
avenged on Jim for keeping her from the wealth 
she might have shared stood her in stead of 
strength, and she stumbled and staggered on like 
a blind creature lashed forward. At last the 
house rose dark and threatening before her; 
and noiselessly opening a small gate in the 
fence, she went through into the immediate gar- 
den, and so up to the door. 

When she got there a sudden fear seized her. 
With her hand on the bell, she stood shivering ; 
then drew it back, terrified now that this thing 
which she had set out todo was upon her. How 
if Paston denied her—refused to believe her ? 
She had sometimes of late almost doubted her 
own individuality. If he set the dogs on her ?— 
how they yelled and barked in their yard! Pray 
God they were not loose! If he drove her back 
into the inclement night with blows and curses ? 
Had she done wisely, after all, to come like this 
and at such a time? Had Jim indeed known 
best? Besides, it was now so late! The house 
was black and silent, like a tomb. No one was 
up. If she rang, she should make no one hear! 

With a low moan she turned away from the 
hall-door, thinking that perhaps she might light 
on some indication of a servant—some pitiful 
woman or stalwart man who would be good to 
her and humane. That would be better for her 
than to ring at the hall-door and demand speech 
of her son. Mother as she might be, she was 
none the less a beggar; and a beggar’s place 
best suited her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





BUYING A SADDLE-HORSE. 
By T. H. M. 
I 


HE Opening of the horse market is not an- 
nounced to ladies by cards of invitation, 
though such an innovation on the old- fash- 
ioned methods might prove a great success in 
the hands of a skilful dealer. Nevertheless, at 
this season, all over the United States, ladies are 
“ shopping” for horses, but by no means in their 
usual jaunty and self-confident way, for their 
eyes, which do them such good service at the 
silk or lace counter, take on a timid and hesita- 
ting expression in the presence of this unwonted 
problem. The acquisition of a saddle-horse by 
a young lady is usually a long and complicated 
operation, in the course of which her hopes are 
alternately raised and depressed day by day, to 
be at last very likely disappointed altogether. It 
often begins at breakfast-time, somewhat in the 
following fashion: ‘‘ Dear papa, don’t you think 
I might have a saddle-horse this season? Elea- 
nor B—-—’s uncle has given her a beauty, and 
we could ride together; and you know that is 
just the sort of exereise the doctor said would 
be good for me.” The father hesitates, and few 
fathers there are who do not in their hearts long 
to grant the request; but he is a very busy man, 
and does not feel as if he could take any more 
cares upon his shoulders; and very likely he 
knows little about horses, and really has not the 
slightest idea how to set about such a purchase ; 
and his mind misgives him as he remembers 
what he has heard of the tricks of dealers. So 
he says: ‘Oh, my dear, I don’t see how we can 
manage it. We should be cheated, to begin with, 
and pay twice as much as he is worth, and he 
would run away and throw you off; and then he 
would be always sick, and finally fall lame, and 
would have to be given away before the season 
is over.” This is the critical point of this part 
of the little family transaction, and if the daugh- 
ter has nothing more convincing to offer in reply 
than some vague statement that she is sure she 
sees plenty of good horses in the street, and that 
she does not see why her horse should be sick 
any more than any one else’s, and that there must 
be plenty of good men to take care of him to be 
had at low wages, then probably her case is lost. 
But suppose that she replies, ‘Oh yes, papa, I 
know a horse that will do nicely and can’t be 
sickly for he has worked all summer and not lost 
a day and he is eight years old and so has eaten 
all his wild oats by this time and he isn’t a very 
pretty color but then we can buy him cheaper 
for that reason and I don’t care so much for 
color as I do for shape and he is very well form- 
ed indeed his legs and feet are excellent and he 
has a broad shoulder and a pretty neck and head 
and we gave him a long drive the other day and 
he never missed a step and he isn’t afraid of any- 
thing and I drove him fast up a steep hill and 
jumped out at the top to give him a bunch of 
clover and took the opportunity to listen to his 
breathing and to feel his pulse and there is no- 
thing the matter with his heart or wind I assure 
you and I will promise to go to the stable once 
a day to see him,” the chances are that, after 
laughing at the long sentence without a stop, and 
telling her she is a runaway filly herself, papa 
will say, ‘‘ Well, suppose we take a look at this 
wonderful animal; we are not obliged to buy 
him, you know, unless we please, and I don’t say 
what I may decide finally,” and her case is won. 
To be able to make the reply above supposed, 
simple as it sounds, indicates a very unusual 
amount of observation for a young girl, and 
nevertheless the horse in question might have 
had defects or diseases so serious as to make 
him a poor purchase except at a very low price. 
To aid the inexperienced we give a cut showing 
a horse, originally of high spirit but faulty organ- 
ization, broken down by ill usage, and also ap- 
pend a list of the various ailments which every 
horse-owner ought to know something about. 


LIST OF DISEASES AND DEFECTS. 


[Those printed in small capitals constitute Unsounp- 
wess in the eye of the law-)} 

Acclimation.—Horses removed from one part of the 
country to another have usually a period of indisposi- 
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THE SORT OF HORSE NOT TO BUY. 


tion, often of severe illness, and always for some time 
require more than ordinary care. It is well, therefore, 
not to buy a Western horse in the Atlantic States until 
he has been at least a month in his new surroundings. 

Apoplexzy. —Sometimes called “sleepy staggers.” 
Begins with drowsiness, passing into insensibility, 
with snoring respiration, and ending in death. 

Butnpness.—Often comes on gradually. Eyes of a 
bluish-black are thought suspicious, as is inflammation 
of ball or lid, or cloudiness of pupil. 

Buy Stacern:.—See “ Megrims” and “ Staggers.” 

Boe-Spavin.—A soft swelling on the inner side of 
the hock-joint toward the front. It is caused by the 
formation of a sac containing synovial fluid which has 
oozed out of the joint. The result usually of brutality. 
Incurable. 

Bioov-Sravin.—A swelling in nearly the same place 
caused by an aneurism or sac of arterial blood. In- 
curable. Very rare. 

Bong-Spavin.—A swelling caused by a bony growth 
on the inside of the hock-joint toward the front. Lt 
produces laineness, which sometimes passes off tem- 
peneeny after a few minutes’ work. Sometimes cura- 

e. 

Bots.—Caused by the larve of the bot-fly, which cling 
to the lining of the stomach by their two hooks till aft- 
er several mouths they reach maturity and pass out 
with the food. They seem to do little harm, and should 
be left alone, as they cannot be destroyed by any med- 
icine safe for a horse to take. 

Brrakine Down. A rupture of the tendons of the 
leg causing the fetlock-joint to give way downward. 
Incurable. 

Broken Knee.—Indicated by white or bare spots, 
showing that the horse has been down, and is probably 
a stumbler. 

Broken Winp.—Accompanied by a husky cough, 
and indicated by heaving flanks and forcible duubie 
respiration after exercise. Incurable. 

Capped Hock.—A soft movable swelling on point of 
hock, caused by a bruise, usually got in kicking. 

Cataract.—Opacity of the crystalline lens of the 





eye. 

Chapped Heels,—Always the result of neglect. 

Cold.—Shown by dulness, rough coat, loss of appetite, 
tears,and running at the nose. Give soft food, and 
nurse well without exercise. 

Colic.—Distinguished from inflammation of the 
bowels by intervals of quiet between the spasms, and 
by the fact that the horse will strike his belly violeutly 
in the hope of relief. Give first a warm injection, to 
remove any obstruction in lower bowel, and then ad- 
minister stimulants. 

Contracted Heels.—Often caused by improper shoe- 
ing, but often natural, and producing no ill result. 

Corns.—Do not at all resemble human corns. A 
corn is a reddish and very sensitive spot in the sole of 
the foot ander the shoe, caused by a rupture of the 
delicate blood-vessels, resulting in an abnormal fungoid 
growth. 

Costiveness.—May bring on “blind staggers” in a 
horse inclined to this disease. No horse should be 
hurried till his bowels have been moved. 

Coveu.—Constitutes unsoundness while it lasts. 
Caused by foul air, dusty food, irregular work. Crush 
the oats, damp the hay, and give linseed tea for drink 

Crissine, or Cais-nitine.—Is sometimes considered 
a vice, but is doubtless a result of indigestion. The 
horse lays hold of the manger with his teeth, straiglit- 
ens his neck, sacks wind into his stomach, and ejects 
gus. 
~ Curs.—A soft, painful swelling on the back of the 
hind-leg six or eight inches below the hock. See cut. 

Cutting.—See “ Interfering” and ‘‘ Speedy Cat.” 

Discharge from Nostril.—Is usually caused by a sim- 
ple cold, but may be a symptom of the contagious and 
incurable disease glanders, and should therefore be 
carefully avoided. 

Distemper.—A disease of young horses, occurring 
once only. See “ Strangles.” 

Ewe Neck.—Carries the head high and nearly in a hori- 
zontal position, so that the bit has not a proper bear- 
ing on the “ bars,” but is inclined to slip back toward 
the grinders. 

Fanoy.—An incurable and contagious disease, caused 
by blood-poisoning, and indicated by sores usually on 
inside of thigh, or on neck and hips. As it is commn- 
nicable to human beings, every farcied horse should 
be immediately killed. It is well to avoid all horses 
having sures of any kind. See “‘ Glanders.” 

Filled Legs.—Caused by want of exercise usually, 
and relieved by bandaging and rubbing. 

Fistula of the Withers.—An abscess among the mus- 
cles over the shoulder-blades, usually caused by press- 
ure of saddle upon the bony ridge of back. Requires 
surgical operation. 

Forging.—See “ Overreaching.” 

Founpsn, on Fever wy Tue Feet.—An inflammation 
of the parts between the crust of the foot and the 
pedal-bone, including the lamin, which cease to se- 
crete horn. It is caused sometimes by hard roads, and 
sometimes by eating or drinking or standing in a 
draught of air when heated. This name is commonly 
applied to any rheumatic lameness of the forefeet or 
legs brought on as above, whether its seat be the feet, 
the tendon of the legs, or the muscles of the breast, in 
which case it is called “chest-founder.” The treat- 
ment, which is only palliative, is hot bathing and fric- 
tion with liniments. 

Gadfly Bites.—Often very annoying ; may be prevent- 
ed by washing legs and flanks with a strong tea of 
green elder bark. 

Galis—from saddle.—Best prevented by leaving the 
saddle in place for twenty minutes after loosening 
the girths. When occurring, however, should receive 
orompt attention, as they are very tedious if neglected. 

xamine the back carefully after the first ride on a new 
horse, and also before putting on the saddle the next 
day. 

, TE disgusting, contagious, and incurable 
disease, the chief symptom of which is a discharge 
from one nostril, at first transparent, then slightly 
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| Glanders may be « 








sticky, then thick and yellow. As it is highly conta- 
gious to human beings, in whom it is equally dreadful 
and always fatal, a giandered horse should be inetantly 
killed, as the law requires. It is well to avoid all horses 
having any discharge, however slight, from the nose. 
ught from “‘ farcy,” and vice versa. 
A filthy and incurable disease of heels and 

ised by gross neglect. It is the last stage of 





GRAPES 
pastern, 
** great 

Gr An aggravated form of “ chapped heels,” 
accompanied by swelling, fever, and a serous dis- 
charge. Wash clean frequently, and anoint with Dal- 
ley’s salve. 

Gripes.— See “ Colic.” 

Heart-Disease.—May be detected by auscultation. 
Incurable. Ends in sudden death. ‘ 

Hraves.—See “ Broken Wind.” 

Hide-bound.—The skin appears too tight, and as if 
fast to the ribs. It is caused by a disordered stomach, 
and requires nourishing food. 

Inflammation of Bowels.—The pain is continuous, 
and the horse is careful not actually to strike his belly 
with his feet. Requires, of course, very different treat- 
ment from colic, but an injection should be the first 
thing done. 

Interfering.—Striking the fetlock-joint with the foot. 
Caused sometimes by weakness and fatigue, but usu- 
ally by bad shoeing, and a good blacksmith is the best 
adviser. 

_Lampas.—A swelling of the gums, relieved by lan- 
cing. 

Kner-serune.—Incurable; result of overwork. 

Knvokiep.—Same as “set over.” A condition of 
the fetlock-joint corresponding to that of the “ sprung” 
knee, 

Laminitis.—The scientific name of “ founder.” 

Map Sraeeers.—Violent insanity, caused by inflam- 
mation of the brain. The last siage of sleepy staggers. 
Incurable. 

Mallenders.—A scurvy patch at the back of the knee, 
caused by neglect, and not obstinate. 

Mange.—An itcli produced by a parasitic insect. 

Mrenims.—A falling-sickness like epilepsy. It be- 
gins with a laying back of the ears and shaking of the 
head; is accompanied by convulsions; and passes off 
of itself in two or three minutes, the horse appearing 
to be noue the worse. 

Navioutar Disease.—An ulceration of the navicu- 
lar-joint iu the foot causing lameness; incurable ex- 
a by extirpation of the nerve. 

Nxrvep.—A nerved horse has had one of the nerves 
of the foot cut to remove the pain and lameness caused 
by the “‘ navicular disease.” 

Oputuatmia.—A purulent inflammation of the eye. 
Epidemic. ; 

Oreanto Disease of the bony system anywhere con- 
stitutes unsouudness, 

Overreaching.—Striking the toe of the front-foot with 
the toe of the hind-foot sometimes ; called “ clicking.” 
Often remedied by shoeing. 

Poll-Evil.—An abscess in the top of the neck, near 
the head, caused by a blow. 

Pumice Foor.—Bulging sole, weak crust, the result 
of “laminitis.” Incurable 

Quarter Crack.—Occurs usually on the inside of fore- 
foot. A bad sign, as well as very slow and troublesome. 

Quippine.—Dropping the food half chewed from the 
mouth. Indicative of sore throat 

Qurrrer.—Burrowing abscess in the foot. 

Kheumatism.—Cause, effect, and treatment the same 
as for human beings. 

Rine-Bone.—An enlargement of the bone by growth 
a little above the coronet 2 

Roarine.—Caused by a contraction of windpipe 
Incurabile. 

Rurrvres of all kinds constitute unsoundness. 

Saddle-Gall.—Swelling caused by chafing of saddle. 
If the skin is broken it is called a “‘ sitfast”; if not, a 
** warble.” 

Sallenders.—Scurvy patch in front of hock-joint 

Sand Crack.-—-Occurs on the inside of forefoot and 
on the toe of the hind-foot. 

Scratches.—See ‘‘ Chapped Heeis.” 

Seouring.—Looseness of the bowels. 

Sexpy Tor —A separation of the crust of the hoof 
from the lamin, the result of laminitis. Scarcely 
curable. 

Sipe-Bone.—A bony growth just above the coronet, 
causing lameness. Incurable. 

Spavin.—See “ Bone-, Blood-, and Bog-Spavin.” 

Speedy Cut.—A cut of the knee from the foot of op- 
posite leg. Dangerous, because the pain often canses 
the horse to fall. 

Stacerrs. —See “ Apoplexy.” “Sleepy,” “ Trot- 
ting,” and “Mad” Staggers are different forms and 
staves Of the same disease, caused usually by over- 
feeding. % 

Strangles, or Colt-Distemper.—A severe swelling of 
the glands of the throat, which gathers and breaks. 

Srrine- act or Sprine-Hacr.—A peculiar snatching 
up of the hind-leg caused by some nervous disorder. 
Incurable. 

Surfeit.—An eruption of round, blunt spots, caused 
by heating food. 

Tutox Winv.—Defective respiration without noise. 
Incurable. 

TurokeNntnG or Back Stvews.—Result of strain. 

Tuevsu.—An offensive discharge from the frog, the 
result of inflammation, caused by want of cleanliness 
or overwork, etc, 

Tuoroven-rix.—A sac of synovial fluid formed be- 
tween the bones of the hock from side to side. 

Warble.—A saddle-gall when simply swollen but not 
broken. 

Warts.—Should be removed, as they tend to spread. 

Wutrtsonk Lameness.—Lameness of hip-joint. 

Windgalis, or Puffs.—Little oval swellings just above 
the fetlock-joint between the back sinew and the bone. 

Worms.—Sometimes troublesome, but less so than 
often supposed 

Wuistiinc.—Caused by a contraction of windpipe. 
Incurable, 
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THE DANCING LESSON. 
See illustration on page 728. 

ies scene depicted in this charming painting 

is one that we all remember in our youth, 
our first dancing lesson, when we put on our best 
clothes, brushed our hair, and prepared to learn 
how to turn our toes out. But in the dancing 
lesson, and under the eye of a good teacher, much 
more is learned than mere “ steps” or the forms 
of adance. As Mr. Dodworth, in his very valu- 
able Dancing in its Relation to Education, lately 
published by Harper & Brothers, writes, “The 
effort to move gracefully produces also a desire 
to be gracious in manner.” The frequently re- 
curring circumstances of their social intercourse 
impress the young minds practically with the value 
and beauty of politeness. Mr. Dodworth, than 
whom no more competent teacher can be found, 
rejects the theory that the simple practice of 
dances creates gracefulness, and argues that the 
training incident to the learning of these dances 
is the source of all benefit received. His profes- 
sional experience, extending over more than fifty 
years, justifies him in saying that profound and 
lasting impressions may be made during the hap- 
py moments of the dancing lesson. All children 
are fond of this exercise, and a dancing lesson 
might be held out as a reward for good conduct. 
Such a lesson, Mr. Dodworth believes, would pro- 
duce a better result than sending the children to 
the yard or the play-room, where too often the 
strong abuse the weak, for it would teach them 
that the object they were seeking to attain could 
only be effected by politeness and consideration 
for others, and by mutual harmony. Thedancing- 
school ought also to be a school of good manners, 
for good manners consist of a ready acknowledg- 
ment of the rights of others, a willingness to con- 
cede in the way of kindness, a readiness and cheer- 
fulness in fulfilling all the little social duties—in 
brief, it consists in pleasure in the pleasure of 
others; and to quote Mr. Dodworth again, ** When 
to make others happy is our own greatest happi- 
ness, then will come the peace that passeth all 
understanding.” The work from which we have 
made so many extracts contains much sound ad- 
vice to teachers of every branch and in every 
school. He insists that to be a teacher is to ac- 
cept the greatest trust that can be given to a hu- 
man being; that the teacher must make himself 
worthy of his responsibilities, and prepare himself 
to take advantage of the opportunity placed before 
him, The dancing-master has the opportunity of 
imparting a higher conception of morality of con- 
duet. The common school teaches the multipli- 
cation table ; the dancing-school teaches the gold- 
en rule of courtesy. 





A PATIENT WAITER. 
Br MARY E. WILKINS. 


“ BP sure you sweep it clean, Lily.” 
“Yes,’m. I ain't leavin’ a single stone 
on it.” 

“I’m ’most afraid to trust you. I think likely 
as not he may come to-day, an’ not wait to write. 
It’s so pleasant, I feel jest as if somebody was 
comin’.” 

“I’m a-sweepin’ it real clean, Aunt Fidelia.” 

“Well, be pertickler. An’ you'd better sweep 
the sidewalk a little ways in front of the yard. 
I see a bit of loose stones on it yesterday.” 

“ Yes, ‘m.” 

The broom was taller than the child, but she 
was sturdy, and she wielded it with joyful vigor. 
Down the narrow path between the rows of 
dahlias she went. Her smooth yellow head shone 
in the sun. Her long blue gingham apron whisk- 
ed about her lege as she swept. 

The dahlias were in full bloom, and they nod- 
ded their golden and red balls gently when the 
child jostled them. Beyond the dahlias on ei- 
ther side were:-zinnias and candy-tuft and mari- 
golds.. The:house was very small. There was 
only one window at the side of the front door. 
A curved green trellis stood against the little 
space of house wall on the other side, and a yel- 
low honeysuckle climbed on it. 

Fidelia Almy stood in the door with a cloth in 
her hand, She had been dusting the outside of 
the door and the threshold, rubbing off every 
speck punctiliously, 

Fidelia stood there in the morning light with 
her head nodding like a flower in a wind. It 
nodded so all the tine. She had a disease of 
the nerves. Her yellow-gray hair was crimped, 
and put up carefully in a little coil, with two long 
curls on either side. Her long, delicate face, 
which always had a downward droop as it nod- 
ded, had a soft polish like ivory. 

When Lily Almy, who was Fidelia’s orphan 
niece, whom she was bringing up, bad reached the 
gate with her broom, she peered down the road; 
then she ran back eagerly. 

“Oh, Aunt Fidelia,” she said, in a precise, slow 
voice which was copied from her aunt’s, “ there’s 
aman comin’. Do you s’pose it’s him?” 

“ What kind of a lookin’ man ?” Fidelia’s head 
nodded faster; a bright red spot gleamed out on 
either cheek. 

“A real handsome man. He’s tall, and he’s 
got reddish whiskers. And he’s got a carpet 
bag.” 

“That's the way he looks.” 

“Oh, Aunt Fidelia, do you s'pose it’s him?” 

“*Tain’t very likely to be.” 

“ Here he is.” 

Fidelia ran into the house, and knelt down at 
the parlor window, just peering over the sill. 
Her whole body seemed wavering like her head ; 
her breath came in great gasps. The man, who 
was young and handsome, walked past. 

Lily ranin. “’Twa’n’t him, was it?” said she. 

“TI didn’t much expect it was. I've always 
thought he’d come on a Tuesday. I’ve dreamed 
*bout his comin’ Tuesday more times than I can 
tell. Now I'm goin’ to fix the flowers in the 
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vases, an’ then I’m goin’ down to the post-office. 
I feel just as if I might git a letter to-day. There 
was one in the candle last night.” 

Fidelia moved, nodding, among her flowers in 
her front yard. She gathered up her purple cal- 
ico apron, and cut the flowers into it. 

“You run out into the garden an’ git some 
sparrow-grass for green,” she told Lily, “an’ pick 
some of that striped grass under the parlor win- 
dow, an’ some of them spider-lilies by the fence.” 

The little white-painted mantel-shelf in Fide- 
lia’s parlor was like an altar, upon which she 
daily heaped floral offerings. And who knows 
what fair deity in bright clouds she saw when 
she made her sacrifices ? 

Fidelia had only two vases, tall gilt and white 
china ones, with scrolling tops ; these stood finely 
in the centre, holding their drooping nosegays. 
Beside these were broken china bowls, cream 
jugs without handles, tumblers, wineglasses, 
saucers, and one smart china mug with “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering” in gold letters. Slightly with- 
ered flowers were in all of them. Fidelia threw 
them out, and filled all the vessels with fresh 
ones. The green asparagus sprays brushed the 
shelf, the striped grass overtopped the gay flow- 


“There!” said Fidelia. “ Now I’m goin’ to the 
post-office.” 

‘Tf anybody comes, I’ll ask him in here, an’ 
tell him you'll be right back, sha’n’t I?” said 
Lily. 

“Tell him I'll be back in jest a few minutes, 
an’ give him the big rockin’-chair,”’ 

The post-office was a mile away, in the corner 
of a country store. Twice a day, year out and 
year in, Fidelia journeyed thither. 

“It’s only Fidelia Almy,” people said, looking 
out of their windows, as the poor solitary figure 
with its nodding head went by through summer 
suns and winter winds. 

Once in a while they hailed her. “See if there’s 
anything for me, won’t you, Fidelia ?” 

At last it was an understood thing that Fi- 
delia should carry the mail to the dozen families 
between her house and the post-office. She often 
had her black worked bag filled up with letters, 
but there was never one of her own. Fidelia 
Almy never had a letter. 

“That woman’s been comin’ here the last thir- 
ty years,” the postmaster told a stranger one 
day, ‘an’ she ’ain’t never had a letter sence I’ve 
been here, an’ I don’t believe she ever did before.” 

Fidelia used to come in a little before the mail 
was distributed, and sit on an old settee near the 
door, waiting. Her face at those times had a wild, 
strained look; but after the letters were all in 
the boxes, it settled back into its old expression, 
and she travelled away with her bag of other 
people’s letters, nodding patiently. 

On her route was one young girl who had a 
lover in a neighboring town.’ Her letters came 
regularly. She used to watch for Fidelia, and 
run to meet her, her pretty face all blushes. Fi- 
delia always had the letter separated from the 
others, and ready for her. She always smiled 
when she held it out. “They keep a-comin’,” 
she said one day, “an’ there don’t seem to be no 
end to it. But if I was you, Louisa, I’d try an’ 
git him to settle over here, if you ain’t married 
before long. There’s slips, an’ it ain't always 
safe trustin’ to letters.” 

The girl told her lover what Fidelia had said, 
with tender laughter and happy pity. ‘Poor 
thing,” she said. “She had a beau, you know, 
Willy, and he went away thirty years ago, and 
ever since then she’s been looking for a letter 
from him, and she’s kind of cracked over it. And 
she’s afraid it ’l] turn out the same way with me.” 

Then she and her sweetheart laughed together 
at the idea of this sad, foolish destiny for this 
pretty, courageous young thing. 

To-day Fidelia, with her black broadcloth bag, 
worked on one side with a wreath and on the 
other with a bunch of flowers, walked slowly to 
the office and back. As the years went on she 
walked slower.. This double journey of hers 
seemed to tire her more. Once in a while she 
would sit down and rest on the stone wall. The 
clumps of dusty way-side flowers, meadow-sweet 
and tansy, stood around her; over her head was 
the blue sky. But she clutched her black letter- 
bag, and nodded her drooping head, and never 
looked up. Her sky was elsewhere. 

When she came in sight of her own house, 
Lily, who was watching at the gate, came running 
to meet her. 

“Oh, Aunt Fidelia,” said she, “ Aunt Sally’s in 
there.” 

“Did she take off her shoes an’ let you brush 
*em before she went in?” 

“She wouldn’t. She went right straight in. 
She jest laughed when I asked her to take her 
shoes off. An’, Aunt Fidelia, she’s done some- 
thin’ else. I couldn’t help it.” 

“ What?” 

“ She’s been eatin’ some of Mr. Lennox’s plum- 
cake up. I couldn’t stop her, Aunt Fidelia. I 
told her she musn’t.” 

“You didn’t say nothin’ ’bout Mr. Lennox, did 
you ?” 

“No, I didn’t, Aunt Fidelia. Oh, did you get a 
letter?” 

“No; I didn’t much think I would to-day. Oh 
dear! there’s Sally eatin’ cake right in the front 
entry.” 

A stout old woman, with a piece of cake in her 
hand, stood in the front door as Fidelia and Lily 
came up between the dahlias. 

‘* How d’ye do, Fidelia?” cried she, warmly. 

“Pretty well, thank you. How do you do, 
Sally ?” Fidelia answered. She shook hands, and 
looked at the other with a sort of meek uneasi- 
ness. “Hadn't you jest as soon step out here 
whilst you’re eatin’ that cake ?” asked she, tim- 
idly. “I’ve jest swept the entry.” 

“No;-L-ain’t goin’ to step out there-an inch,” 
said the other, mumbling the cake vigorously 
between her old jaws. “If you ain’t the worst 





old maid, Fidelia! ’Ain’t seen all the sister 
you’ve got in the world for a year, an’ wantin’ 
her to go out-doors to eat a piece of cake. Hard 
work to git the cake, too.” 

“Tt don’t make any difference,” said Fidelia. 
“Tm real kind o’ used up every time I sweep 
nowadays, that’s all.” 

“Better stop sweepin’, then; there ain’t no 
need of so much fussin’. It’s more’n half that’s 
got your nerves all out of kilter—sweepin’ an’ 
scrubbin’ from mornin’ till night, an’ wantin’ 
folks to take off their shoes before they come 
in, as if they was goin’ into a heathen temple. 
Well, I ain’t goin’ to waste all my breath scold- 
in’ when I’ve come over to see you. How air 
you now, Fidelia ?” 

“It’s bout the same as ever.” Fidelia, follow- 
ing her sister into the parlor, stooped slyly to 
pick up some crumbs which had fallen on the 
entry floor. 

“Just as shaky, ain’t you? Why, Fidelia Almy, 
what in creation have you got this room rigged 
up so fur?” 

“ Rigged up how ?” 

“ Why, everything covered up this way. What 
hev you got this old sheet over the carpet fur?” 

“It was fadin’ dreadfully.” 

“Fadin’! Good land! If you’ain’t got every 
chair sewed up in caliker, an’ the pictures in old 
piller-cases,an’— Fidelia Almy, if vou’ain’t got 
the solar lamp a-settin’ in a little bag!” 

“The gilt was gittin’ real kind o’ tarnished.” 

“Tarnished! An’ every single thing on the 
table—the chiner card-basket an’ Mrs. Hemans’s 
Poems pinned up in a white rag! Good land! 
Well, I’ve always heard tell that there was two 
kinds of old maids—old maids an’ consarned 
old maids—an’ I guess you’re one of the last 
sort. Why, what air you cuttin’ on so fur?” 

Fidelia gathered up all her trembling meek- 
ness and weakness into a show of dignity. 
“Things are all fadin’ an’ wearin’ out, an’ I want 
to keep’em decent as long as I last. I’ain’t got 
no money to buy anv more. I ’ain’t got no hus- 
band nor sons to do fur me, like you, an’ I’ve 
got to take care of things if Ihev anything. An’ 
—I'm goin’ to.” 

Her sister laughed. “ Well, good land! I don’t 
care. Cover up your things if you wantto. There 
ain’t no need of your gittin’ riled. But this room 
does look enough to make a cat laugh. All them 
flowers on the mantel, an’ all those white things. 
I declare, Fidelia Almy, it does look jest as if 
*twas laid out. Well, we won’t talk no more 
about it. I’m goin’ out to hev a cup of tea. I 
put the teapot on, an’ started the fire.” 

Poor Fidelia had a distressing day with her 
visiting sister. All her prim household arrange- 
ments were examined and commented on. Not 
a closet nor bureau drawer escaped inspection. 
When the guest departed at length, the woman 
and the child looked at each other with relief. 

“ Ain’t you glad she’s gone ?” asked Lily. She 
had been pink with indignation all day. 

“Hush, child; you mustn’t. She’s my sister, 
an’ I’m always glad to see her, if she is a little 
tryin’ sometimes.” 

“She wanted you to take the covers off an’ let 
the things git all spoiled before Mr. Lennox comes, 
didn’t she ?” 

“She don’t know nothin’ about that.” 

“ Are you goin’ to make another plum-cake to- 
night, Aunt Fidelia ?” 

“T don’ know. — I guess we'd better sweep first.” 

The two worked hard and late that night. They 
swept every inch of floor which that profane dusty 
foot had trod. The child helped eagerly. She 
was Fidelia’s confidante, and she repaid her con- 
fidence with the sweetest faith and sympathy. 
Nothing could exceed her innocent trust in Fi- 
delia’s pathetic story and pathetic hopes. This 
sad human experience was her fairy tale of child- 
hood. That recreant lover, Ansel Lennox, who 
had Jeft his sweetheart for California thirty years 
ago, and promised falsely to write and return, 
was her fairy prince. Her bright imagination 
pictured him beautiful as a god. 

“He was about as handsome a young man as 
you ever see,” said poor Fidelia. And a young 
Apollo towered up before Lily’s credulous eyes. 
The lapse of thirty years affected’the imagination 
of neither; but Lily used to look at her aunt re- 
flectively sometimes. 

“T wish you could have some medicine to make 
you stop shakin’ before that handsome Mr. Len- 
nox comes,” she said once. 

“T’m in hopes that medicine I’m takin’ will 
stop it,” said Fidelia. “I think, mebbe, it’s a lit- 
tle better now. I’m glad I thought to put that 
catnip in; it makes it a good deal more quietin’.” 

On the narrow ledge of shelf behind Fidelia’s 
kitchen sink stood always a blue quart bottle of 
medicine, She prepared it herself from roots 
and herbs. She experimented and added new in- 
gredients, and swallowed it with a touching faith 
that it would cure her. Beside this bottle stood 
another of sage tea; that was for her hair. She 
used it plentifully every day in the hope that it 
would stop the gray hairs coming, and bring back 
the fine color, Fidelia used to have pretty golden 
hair. 

Lily teased her to make the sage tea stronger. 
“You've been usin’ it a dreadful long time, Aunt 
Fidelia,” said she, “‘an’ your hair’s jest as gray as 
*twas before.” 

“Takes quite a long time before you can see 
any difference,” said Fidelia. 

Many a summer morning, when the dew was 
heavy, she and Lily used to steal out early and 
bathe their faces in it. Fidelia said it would 
make people rosy and keep away the wrinkles. 

“Tt works better on me than it does on you, 
don’t it ?” asked pink and white Lily, innocently, 
once, The two were out in the shining white field 
together. The morning lit up Lily as it did the 
flowers. Her eyes had lovely blue sparkles in 
them; her yellow hair, ruffled by the wind, glit- 
tered as radiantly between one and the light as 
the cobweb lines across the grasses. She looked 





wonderingly at her aunt, with her nodding gray 
head, plunging her little yellow hands into the 
dewy green things. Those dull tints and white 
hairs and wrinkles showed forth so plainly in the 
clear light that even the child’s charming faith 
was disturbed a little. Would the dew ever make 
this old creature pretty again ? 

But—* You can’t expect it to work in a min- 
ute,” replied Fidelia, cheerfully. And Lily was 
satisfied. 

“T guess it ‘ll work by the time Mr. Lennox 
comes,” she said. 

Fidelia was always neat and trim in her ap- 
pearance, her hair was always carefully ar- 
ranged, and her shoes tidy ; but summer and win- 
ter she wore one sort of gown—a purple calico. 
She had a fine black silk hung away in the closet 
upstairs. She had one or two good woollens, 
and some delicate cambrics. There was even 
one white muslin, with some lace in neck and 
sleeves, hanging there. But she never wore one 
of them. Her sister scolded her for it, and other 
people wondered. Fidelia’s child-confidante alone 
knew the reason why. This poor nodding en- 
chanted princess was saving her gay attire till 
the prince returned and the enchantment ceased, 
and she was beautiful again. 

“You mustn’t say nothin’ about it,” Fidelia 
had said ; “ but I ain’t goin’ to put on them good 
dresses an’ tag’em right out. Mebbe the time’ ll 
come when I'll want ’em more.” 

“Mr. Lennox ’l] think that black silk is beauti- 
ful,” said Lily, “an’ that white muslin.” 

“Thad that jest after he went away, an’ I’ain’t 
never put it on. I thought I wouldn’t; muslin 
don’t look half so nice after the new look gits 
off it.” 

So Lily waited all through her childhood. She 
watched her aunt start forth on her daily pilgrim- 
ages to the post-office, with the confident expecta- 
tion that one of these days she would return 
with a letter from Mr. Lennox. She regarded 
that sacred loaf of plum-cake which was always 
kept on hand, and believed that he might appear 
to dispose of it at any moment. She had the 
sincerest faith that the time was coming when 
the herb medicine would quiet poor Fidelia’s 
tremulous head, when the sagg tea would turn 
all the gray hairs gold, and the dew would make 
her yellow, seamy cheeks smooth and rosy, when 
she would put on that magnificent black silk or 
that dainty girlish muslin, and sit in the parlor 
with Mr. Lennox, and have the covers off the 
chairs, and the mantel-piece blooming with 
flowers. 

So the child and the woman lived happily with 
their beautiful chimera, until gradually he van- 
ished into thin air for one of them. 

Lily could not have told when the conviction 
first seized her that Mr. Lennox would never 
write, would never come; that Aunt Fidelia’s gray 
hair would never turn gold, nor her faded cheeks 
be rosy; that her nodding head would nod until 
she was dead. 

It was hardly until she was a woman herself, 
and had a lover of her own, It is possible that 
he gave the final overthrow to her faith, that it 
had not entirely vanished before. She told him 
all about Mr. Lennox. She scarcely looked upon 
it as a secret to be kept now. She had ascer- 
tained that many people were acquainted with 
Fidelia Almy’s poor romance, except in its minor 
details. 

So Lily told her lover. “Good Lord !” he said. 
“ How long is it since he went ?” 

“Forty years now,” said Lily. They were walk- 
ing home from meeting one Sunday night. 

“Forty years! Whi, there ain’t any more 
chance of hearing anything from him— Did he 
have any folks here ?” 

“No. He was a clerk in a store here. He fell 
in love with Aunt Fidelia, and went off to Cali- 
fornia to get some more money before he got 
married.” 

“Didn’t anybody ever hear anything from 
him ?” 

“ Aunt Fidelia always said not; but Aunt Sally 
told me once that she knew well enough that he 
got married out there right after he went away ; 
she said she heard it pretty straight. She never 
had any patience with Aunt Fidelia. If she'd 
known half the things— Poor Aunt Fidelia! 
She’s getting worse lately. She goes to the post- 
office Sundays. I can’t stop her. Every single 
Sunday, before meeting, down she goes.” 

“Why, she can’t get in.” 

“IT know it. She just tries the door, and comes 
back again.” 

“Why, dear, she’s crazy, ain’t she ?” 

“No, she ain’t crazy; she’s rational enough 
about everything else. All the way I can put it 
is, she’s just been pointed one way all her life, 
and going one way, and now she’s getting nearer 
the end of the road, she’s pointed sharper and 
she’s going faster. She’s had a hard time. I’m 
going to do all I can for her, anyhow. I'll help 
her get ready for Mr, Lennox as long as she 
lives.” 

Fidelia took great delight in Lily’s love affair. 
All that seemed to trouble her was the suspicion 
that the young man might leave town, and the 
pair be brought to letter-writing. 

“You mind, Lily,” she would say; “don’t you 
let Valentine settle anywhere else before you're 
married. If you do, you'll have to come to writ- 
in’ letters, an’ letters ain’t to be depended on. 
There’s slips. You'd git sick of waitin’ the way 
I have. I ’ain’t minded it much; but you're 
young, an’ it would be different.” 

When Valentine Rowe did find employment in 
a town fifty miles away, poor Fidelia seemed to 
have taken on herself a double burden of sus- 
pense. 

In those days she was much too early for the 
mails, and waited, breathless, in the office for 
hours. When she got a letter for Lily, she went 
home radiant; she seemed to forget her own dis- 
appointment. 

Lily’s letters came regalarly for a long time, 
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Valentine came to see her occasionally too. 
Then, one day, when Lily expected a letter, it did 
not come. Her aunt dragged herself home feebly. 

“Tt’ain’t come, Lily,” said she. ‘ The trouble’s 
begun. You poor child, how air you goin’ to go 
through with it?” 

Lily laughed. “ Why, Aunt Fidelia !” said she, 
“what are you worrying for? I haven’t missed 
a letter before. Something happened so Valen- 
tine couldn’t write Sunday, that’s all. It don’t 
trouble me a mite.” 

However, even Lily was troubled at length. 
Weeks went by, and no letter came from Valen- 
tine Rowe. Fidelia tottered home despondent 
day after day. The girl had a brave heart, but 
she began to shudder, watching her. She felt as 
if she were looking into her own destiny. 

“I’m going to write to Valentine,” she said, 
suddenly, one day, after Fidelia had returned from 
her bootiess journey. 

Fidelia looked at her fiercely. “Lily Almy,” 
said she, “ whatever else you do, don’t you do 
that. Don’t you force yourself on any feller, 
when there’s a chance you ain’t wanted. Don’t 
you do anything that ain’t modest. You’d better 
live the way I’ve done.” 

“ He may be sick,” said Lily, pitifully. 

“The folks he’s with would write. Don’t you 
write a word, I didn’t write. An’ mebbe you'll 
hear to-morrow. I guess we'd better sweep the 
parlor to-day.” 

This new anxiety seemed to wear on Fidelia 
more than her own had done. She now talked 
about Valentine Rowe than Mr. Lennox. 
Her faith in Lily’s case did not seem as active as 
in her own. 

“J wouldn’t go down to the post-office, seems 
to me,” Lily said one morning—Fidelia tottered 


more 


going out the door; “ you don’t look fit to. Til 
go by-an’-by.” 
“JT can go well enough,” said Fidelia, in her 


feeble, shrill voice. ‘ You ain’t goin’ to begin as 
long as I can help it.” And she crawled slowly 
out of the yard between the rows of dahlias, and 
down the road, her head nodding, her flabby black 
bag hanging at her side. 

That was the last time she ever went to the 
post-office. That day she returned with ber pa- 
tient, disappointed heart for the last time. 

When poor Fidelia Almy left her little house 
again she went riding, lying quietly, her nodding 
head still forever. She had passed out of that 
strong wind of Providence which had tossed her 
so hard, into the eternal calm. She rode past the 
post-office on her way to the little green grave- 
yard, and never knew nor cared whether there 
was a letter for her or not. But the bell tolled, 
and the summer air was soft and sweet, and the 
little funeral train passed by; and maybe there 
was one among the fair, wide possibilities of 
heaven. 

The first day on which Fidelia gave up going 
to the post-office, Lily begun going in her stead. 
In the morning Fidelia looked up at her pitifully 
from her pillow, when she found that she could 
not rise. 

“You'll have to go to the office, Lily,” she 
whispered ; “‘an’ you'd better hurry, or you’ll be 
Jate for the mail.” 

That was the constant cry to which the poor 
girl had to listen. It was always, “ Hurry, hurry, 
or you'll be late for the mail.” 

Lily was a sweet, healthy young thing, but the 
contagion of this strained faith and expectation 
seemed to seize upon her in her daily tramps to 
the post-office. Sometimes, going along the road, 
she could hardly believe herself not to be the 
veritable Fidelia Almy, living life over again, be- 
ginning a new watch for her lost lover's letter. 
She put her hand to her head to see if it nodded. 
She kept whispering to herself, “ Hurry, hurry, 
or you'll be late for the mail.” 

Fidelia lay ill a week before she died, and the 
week had nearly gone, when Lily flew home from 
the office one night, jubilant. She ran in to the 
sick woman. “Oh, Aunt Fidelia!” she cried, “the 
letter’s come!” 

Fidelia had not raised herself for days, but she 
sat up now erect. All her failing forces seemed 
to gather themselves up and flash and beat, now 
the lifeward wind for them blew. The color 
came into her cheeks, her eyes shone triumph- 
ant. ‘* Ansel’s—letter !” 

Lily sobbed right out in the midst of her joy: 
“Oh, poor Aunt Fidelia! poor Aunt Fidelia! I 
didn’t think—I forgot. I was awful cruel. It’s 
a letter from Valentine. He’s been sick. The 
folks wrote, but they put on the wrong State— 
Massachusetts instead of Vermont. He’s com- 
in’ right home, an’ he’s goin’ to stay. He’s goin’ 
to settle here. Poor Aunt Fidelia! I didn’t 
think.” 

Fidelia lay back on her pillow. ‘ You dear 
child,” she whispered, “ you won’t have to.” 

Valentine Rowe came the morning of the day 
on which she died. She demanded to see him 
eagerly. 

“You're a-goin’ to settle here, ain’t you ?” 
asked him. ‘Don’t you go away 
you’re married; don’t you do it. 
trustin’ to letters; there’s slips.” 

The young man looked down at her with tears 
in his honest eyes. ‘ll settle here sure,” 
he. “Don’t you worry. I'll promise you.” 

Fidelia looked up at him, and shut her eyes 
peacefully. ‘“ The dear child!” she murmured. 

Along the middle of the afternoon she called 
Lily. She wanted her to put her head down, so 
she could tell her something. 

“Them dresses,” she whispered, “ upstairs. 
You'd better take ’em an’ use ’em. You can 
make that white one over for a weddin’ dress, 
An’ you’d better take the covers off the things 
in the parlor when you're married, an’—eat the 
plum-cake.” 

Near sunset she called Lily again. ‘ The even- 
in’ mail,” she whispered. “It’s time for it. You'd 
better hurry, or you'll be Jate. I shouldn’t be— 
a bit—surprised if the letter came to-night.” 
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said 





Lily broke down and cried. “Oh, dear, poor 
aunty!’ she sobbed. The awful pitifulness of 
it all seemed to overwhelm her suddenly. She 
could keep up no longer. 

But Fidelia did not seem to notice it. She 
went on talking. “ Ansel Lennox—promised he’d 
write when he went away, an’ he said he’d come 
again. It’s time for the evenin’ mail. You'd 
better hurry, or you'll be late. He—promised 
he’d write, an’”— she looked up at Lily sud- 
denly; a look of triumphant resolution came 
into her poor face— J ain't goin’ to give it up 
yet.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Weer eae house had been pulled 

down. On this account his face had been 
seen but fitfully in Hintock; and he would prob- 
ably have disappeared from the place altogether 
but for his slight business connection with Mel- 
bury, on whose premises Giles kept his cider- 
making apparatus now that he had no place of 
his own to stow it in. Coming here one evening 
on his way to a hut, beyond the wood, where he 
now slept, he noticed that the familiar brown- 
thatched pinion of his paternal roof had vanished 
from its site, and that the walls were levelled. 
In present circumstances he had a feeling for 
the spot that might have been called morbid, 
and when he had supped in the hut aforesaid he 
made use of the spare hour before bedtime to 
return to Little Hintock in the twilight, and ram- 
ble over the patch of ground on which he had 
first seen the day. 

He repeated this evening visit on several like 
occasions. Even in the gloom he could trace 
where the different rooms had stood; could mark 
the shape of the kitchen chimney-corner in which 
he had roasted apples and potatoes in his boy- 
hood, cast his bullets, and burnt his initials on 
articles that did and did not belong to him. The 
apple-trees still remained to show where the 
garden had been, the oldest of them even now 
retaining the crippled slant to northeast given 
them by the great November gale of 1824 which 
carried a brig bodily over the Chesil Bank. They 
were at present bent to still greater obliquity by 
the heaviness of their produce. Apples bobbed 
against his head, and in the grass beneath he 
crunched scores of them as he walked, There 
was nobody to gather them now. 

It was on the evening under notice that, half 
sitting, half leaning against one of these inclined 
trunks, Winterborne had become lost in his 
thoughts as usual, till one little star after another 
had taken up a position in the piece of sky which 
now confronted him where his walls and chim- 
neys had formerly raised their outlines. The 
house had jutted awkwardly into the road, and 
the opening caused by its absence was very dis- 
tinct. 

In the silence the trot of horses and the spin 
of carriage wheels became audible; and the ve- 
hicle soon shaped itself against the blank sky, 
bearing down upon him with the bend in the 
lane which here occurred, and of which the house 
had been the cause. He could discern the figure 
of a woman high up on the driving-seat of a 
phaeton, a groom being just visible behind. Pre- 
sently there was a slight scrape, then a scream. 
Winterborne went across to the spot, and found 
the phaeton half overturned, its driver sitting on 
the heap of rubbish which had once been his 
dwelling, and the man seizing the horses’ heads. 
The equipage was Mrs. Charmond’s, and the un- 
seated charioteer that lady herself. 

To his inquiry if she were hurt she made some 
incoherent reply to the effect that she did not 
know. The damage in other respects was little 
or none; the phaeton was righted, Mrs. Char- 
mond placed in it, and the reins given to the ser- 
vant. It appeared that she had been deceived 
by the removal of the house, imagining the gap 
caused by the demolition to be the opening of 
the road, so that she turned in upon the ruins 
instead of at the bend a few yards further on. 

“Drive home! drive home!” cried the lady, 
impatiently ; and they started on their way. 
They had not, however, gone many paces when, 
the air being still, Winterborne heard her say, 
“Stop; tell that man to call the doctor, Mr. 
Fitzpiers, and send him on to the house. I find 
I am hurt more seriously than I thought.” 

Winterborne took the message from the groom 
and proceeded to the doctor’s at once. Having 
delivered it, he stepped back into the darkness 
and waited till he had seen Fitzpiers leave the 


door. He stood for a few minutes looking at 
the window which, by its light, revealed the 


room where Grace was silting, and went away 
under the gloomy trees. 


Fitzpiers duly arrived at Hintock House, whose 
doors he now saw open for the first time. Con- 
trary to his expectation, there was visible no 
sign of that confusion or alarm which a serious 
accident to the mistress of tht abode would have 
occasioned. He was shown into a room at the 
top of the staircase, cozily and femininely draped, 
where, by the light of the shaded lamp, he saw a 
woman of full, round figure reclining upon a 
couch in such a position as not to disturb a 
pile of magnificent hair on the crown of her 
head. A deep purple dressing-gown formed an 
admirabie foil to the peculiarly rich brown of her 
hair plaits; her left arm, which was naked near- 
ly up to the shoulder, was thrown upward, and 
between the fingers of her right hand she held a 
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cigarette, while she idly breathed from her plump 
lips a thin stream of smoke toward the ceiling. 

The doctor’s first feeling was a sense of his 
exaggerated prevision in having brought appli- 
ances for a serious case; the next, something 
more curious. While the scene and the moment 
were new to him and unanticipated, the senti- 
ment and essence of the moment were indescrib- 
ably familiar. What could be the cause of it ? 
Probably a dream. 

Mrs. Charmond did not move more than to 
raise her eyes to him, and he came and stood by 
her. She glanced up at his face across her 
brows and forehead, and then he observed 
blush creep slowly over her decidedly handsome 
cheeks. Her eves, which had lingered upon him 
with an inquiring, conscious expression, were 
hastily withdrawn, and she mechanically applied 
the cigarette again to her lips. 

For a moment he forgot his errand, till sud- 
denly arousing himself he addressed her, formal- 
ly condoled with her, and made the usual pro- 
fessional inquiries about what had happened to 
her, and where she was hurt. 

“That’s what I want you to tell me,’ 
mured, in tones of indefinable reserve. “I quite 
believe in you, for I know vou are very accom- 
plished, beeause vou study so hard.” 

“T’ll do my best to justify your good opinion,” 
said the voung man, bowing. “ And none the less 
that I am happy to find the accident has not 
been serious.” 

“T am very much shaken,” she said. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, and completed his ex- 
amination, which convinced him that there was 
really nothing the matter with her, and more than 
ever puzzled him as to why he had been fetched, 
since she did not appear to be a timid woman. 
“You must rest awhile, and I'll send something,” 
he said. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she returned. “Look here 
And she showed him a little scrape on her arm 


she mur- 


” 





—the full round arm that was exposed. ‘“ Put 
some court-plaster on that, please.” 
[to BE CONTINUED.) 
SCALLOPS AND SCOLLOPS. 


HE oldest mention we have of the scallop or 

pecten in literature is that of the Pecten jaco- 
beus, a variety of the Mediterranean Sea, which 
was the scallop shell that the pilgrims were ac- 
customed to wear in front of their hats in token 
of their having visited the shrine of St. James 
of Compostella. Quoting from two well-known 
English authorities on natural history; they pro- 
nounce the flesh of the English scallop as “‘ coarse 
and indigestible,” and the “shell of little value, 
it being occasionally used as a drinking cup, or 
a receptacle in which oysters are sometimes scal- 
loped—hence the name scallop.” 

Little did these naturalists think that in time 
to come thousands of these humble shells would 
be sent over the seas to the United States to be 
used as fashionable adornments, and receptacles 
in which variously prepared and many kinds of 
sea-side fare are served up in the monster sea- 
side and inland hotels, and that the prices paid 
for these same unpretending shells would range 
from five to three dollars per gross, according to 
their size, color, and quality. 

The English seallop is dredged in much deep- 
er water than the American scollop (scollop is 
American, scallop is English), the average depth 
being from thirty to forty fathoms, which ac- 
counts for its robust shell and heat-withstand- 
ing qualities, as compared to the thin and often 
fragile shell of the American scollop, which is 
dredged in comparatively shallow waters. The 
very largest shells of the English scallop will 
measure six inches in breadth and from one to 
one and a half inches in depth. The right-hand 
or under shell or valve of the English scallop is 
the one used for the table; the upper shell, being 
flat or slightly dishing inwardly, is of no value. 
In the English fish markets the scallop is always 
brought to market in the shell; after they are 
opened and the edible part taken out, the rest is 
thrown away. The empty shells, which are more 
or less covered with various forms of marine 
life, are purchased by the shell dealers, who clean 
them of all foreign substances by scraping ; and 
plunging them in a warm bath of diluted nitric 
acid, which is the last finishing touch, they are 
greatly improved in their colors; the rich browns 
and reds are brought out in strong contrast 
against the whites. The shells are then assorted 
into three grades, known as “ firsts,” “ seconds,” 
and “thirds,” and are shipped to this country in 
crockery casks. The English scallop shell will 
stand from six to eight insertions in a moderate- 
ly hot oven before it becomes brittle and falls 
apart. First-grade shells can be purchased 
small quantities at any of the large oyster saloons 
in Fulton Market at the rate of sixty cents per 
dozen. In this country the shells of the English 
scallop are used for scalloped scollops, scalloped 
oysters, deviled crabs, shrimp, prawns, and for 
serving up small fancy pickles. 

The edible American scollop (Pecten irridans) 
far excels the English variety in delicacy of fla- 
vor, tenderness of flesh, and beauty of shell col- 
oring, which varies greatly during the first and 
up to the third year’s growth of the young scol- 
lop. Advantage has been taken of this fact by 
visitors to the sea-coast, who make various orna- 
mental and useful articles of these 
pin-cases, pen-wipers, emery-bags, 
no form of marine life that has 
frequently in art and the fine arts for decoration 
as that of the scallop. In size the American scol- 
lop is considerably less than the English, it being 
dredged in shallower waters, and when young at- 
taches itself to small stones and dead shells by 
means of a byssus; but as it attains greater size 
it discards the byssus anchorage, and moves about 
from place to place in search of rich feeding 
grounds. When in motion it moves with consid- 
erable rapidity by means of repeated strokes of 
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its valves or shells, which are opened and closed 
by means of a powerful muscle (by fishermen 
called the “ heart,” or “eye,” which is the part 
that is eaten), a single stroke carrying it for sev 
eral yards; but to see the American scollop in 
all its beauty of coloring, form, and motion, one 
must have a number of them confined in a self 
sustaining marine aquarium. 


Under such condi 
tions, when all is quiet 


, and the morning sun is 
let into the aquarium, the young scollop will grad 
ually distend its shells as far as its powerful 
muscle will allow 
row, its 


; then it throws out, 
“ mantles,” or ** 


row afte 
rims,” fringed with thou 
sands of moving pinkish-white tentacles, which 
are studded with rows of brilliant blue dots that 
glow like opals; dots are called by scien 
tists occelli, but it is not positively determined as 
yet what their functions.are. Suddenly the secol- 
lop will bring together both valves, accompanied 
with a sharp snapping sound, when it will be seen 
to shoot upward through the water at an acute 
angle. After the impetus thus gained by the sud- 
den closing of the valves and the forcible ejec- 
tion of the water which entered the valves when 
they were thrown open is nearly expended, the 
scollop again throws wide open his valves, takes 


these 


in a great load of water, and closing down the 
valves, again shoots off at an opposite angle, 
thus describing a series of zigzag lines. 

The edible part of the scollop as served up in 
the saloons is to most inland dwellers a puzzle 
and a mystery; how this delicate, soft, and 
creamy white cylinder can be a shell-fish is to 
them very hard to understand. The finest scol- 
lops come from Rhode Island, the season opening 
on the lst of September, and lasting till the lst 
of May. Unlike the English scallop fisher, the 
American fisherman markets the scollop out of 
the shell. Along the Eastern coast thousands of 
men, women, and boys are engaged opening the 
scollops, for which they are paid by the quart. 
All the openers have their thumb and forefinger 
protected with leather shields, as the rapid move- 
ment of the thuinb and forefinger along the sharp 
edge of the scollop shell would soon cut the fingers 
deeply, and the action of salt-water and scollop 
slime on the wounds, producing what are known 
as salt sores, would in a short time disable all the 
openers of any one fishing hamlet. 

When in New Bedford we were shown the 
most rapid scollop opener known along the East- 
ern coast—a tall, gaunt, silent woman, whose 
wonderfully rapid and accurate fingers supported 
a rheumatic husband and several small children. 
Our Eastern fisherman, unlike the English, does 
not waste the “rims” or “ mantles” of the 
lop. Ohno; he salts them down in strong brine, 
a kind of tanning or toughening process, and when 
the summer-time comes, and the mackerel begin 
to reach the coast, he hashes up the pickled 
rims, freshens them in water, and “ chums’’* the 
unsuspecting mackerel into his immense net. 
We have come across many persons who honest- 
ly believe that the unusually large scollops that 
are sometimes to be met with in the market are 
the result of treating them with soda. This is 
not so; but they have been swollen up with wa 
ter—a trade trick of unscrupulous market-men. 


scol- 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRKSPONDEN''S 


A Two Years’ Bermmr.—Read ~—- wraps in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 43, . XIX. Trim 
seal-skin plush with any good blz ack fur. A velvet 
wrap will be the more dressy choice trimined with jet, 
chenille fringe, and also some fur. Mohairand mixed 
braids, with some metal braids, will be used in cloth 
dresses. Use either of the tailor suit models illustrated 
in Bazar No, 87, Vol. X1X. 

Guaoce.—Put castor-oil on the soles of your shoes, 
letting them absorb all they will in several applica- 
tions, vand this will stop the creaking noise. We can- 
not tell you how to make your eyelashes thicker or 
your hair lighter. 

tpwin K.—A gentleman should precede a lady when 
entering a theatre or other public room, and show her 
to a seat. 

Daisy H.—Read about velvet dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar, No. 40, Vol. XIX. Get raccoon 
fur to trim your brown velvet. The seal-skin cout 
will answer with the wraps you now have. Get nd 
and black striped silk or plush-striped wool for skirts 
to wear with a black velvet basque. 

Jenny O.—Beaver fur capes will be worn again 

A Sunsoainer.—Get olive velvet, either plain or 
striped, and combine it with your satin merveilleux by 
the second design on front page of Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. XIX. You must consult the dyer about your 
wool goods. Your striped sample is mohair with 
stripes of silk thread ; make it and the black dress by 
any of the tailor suits I itely illustrated in the Bazar. 

W. E. J.—Certaiuly it is only cordial to call on your 
friend's guest w ithout being invited to do so. 

T. E, W.—Get narrow-striped brcaze velvet and gros 
grain of inexpensive quality for a ba.que to wear with 
your bronze silk and velvet skirt. 

Sunsoriser.—All the invitations should be sent by 
the bride’s Pp - nts if the wedding is at their house. 





Mus. H. se linen warp for silk rag curtains 
0. 5. T. he | bine plush mantle or a blue chinchilla 
cloth tailor jacket will answer with both of your 


dresses, 

D. B.—A widow married in full dress should have 
peurl-colored silk made by the design on the first page 
of Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIX. She omits the veil. At 
5 p.m. the groom should wear a Prince Albert frock- 
coat of black cloth, with vest to match, and dark gray 
striped trousers 

Anxious INnquirer.—It is correct for a widow to re- 
turn = a yeur after her husband’s death. 

R. L.—Read all about church weddings in Manners 
and Socket Usages, which will be sent you from this 
office by mail on receipt of $1. 

IntRREStED Sunsoriser.—Plaids will be worn al! 
winter, also corduroy. The green cloth suit trimmed 
with chinchilla or with seal- skin will be stylish. A 
tailor cloth jacket is the wrap for a young woman to 
wear with all her dresses. Say ‘‘ Dear Mr. M——,” in- 
stead of “* My dear Mr. M——.” Gentlemen wear dress 
suits when making formal calls in the evening. 
Lit.1an.—Have a vest, panel, collar, and cutis of red 
cloth braided with black, or else of Suéde-colored 
cloth, to brighten up your black cloth, and make by any 
design lately illustrated in the Bazar. For table eti- 
quette get Manners and Social Usages, which will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Mus. L. H. R.—Get a black Cheviot tailor suit with 
a coat of the same. Have a felt bonnet trimmed with 
black repped silk. The bouclé jacket will answer. 
Read about wraps in Bazar No. 43, Vol. XIX. Do not 
line pleated wool skirts. We cannot recommend any 
special article. 








* Chum—to lure masses of fish together by casting 
overboard finely chopped bait. 
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Visiting and Reception Toilettes. 


IG. 1.—This Parisian toilette for afternoon 
visits consists of a dress of dark red faille 
with a mantle of red velvet and Chantilly lace. 
The body of the mantle is of velvet, closely ad- 
justed in the back and with a dart in front. 
Beaded Chantilly net forms the sides, which begin 
high in the shoulders, where two red velvet points 
trim them, and there is a border below of beaded 
fringe. A shell postilion of Chantilly lace fin- 
ishes the back. The fronts are held in place by 
a sash ribbon beginning under the arms. Five 
large strings of black pearls are on the bust, a 
jabot of lace is dewn the front, and wide frills of 
lace at the end. The dress has pleats and bands 
of red beaded passementerie, Capote of red vel- 





VISITING AND RECEPTION 


vet, trimmed with large jet beads and a cluster of 
yellow roses. Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful gown for the house has 
a bodice and skirt of green velvet with corselet 
and drapery of flax gray wool. The round pleat- 
ed velvet skirt has a border of self-colored silk 
embroidery and beading done on the velvet. The 
high velvet corsage has a narrower border on the 
fronts, the collar, the top of the sleeves, and in the 
new revers cuffs which stand outward from the 
elbow sleeves. The gray wool corselet is pointed 
in front and very short on the hips, with a soft 
sash of the wool fastened on the right side. The 
very ample tunic is caught up most tastefully on 
the left side, hangs in soft pleats on the right, 
and forms large full puffed drapery behind. 
Long mastic Suede gloves, 





TOILETTES. 


A DOWN QUILT. 


T has always been thought that the coarse 
feathers of the hen and turkey were worth- 
less, having none of the softness and elasticity 
of goose feathers, or of the down from the breast 
of ducks and swans. Sometimes, for want of 
better, these coarse feathers have been used to 
fill rude beds, but they were hardly as desirable 
there as the husks of corn or as fine wood shav- 
ings. Most generally, however, they have been 
burned or thrown away. But if those who have 
them will take the trouble to strip up the two 
side plumes from the stem and throw them into 
a bag, shutting up the mouth of the bag, and will 
then rub the bag hard either between the hands 
or on a washi-board, they will find on examina- 




















tion that all these stripped plumes have been 
welded and massed together into a delicate 
downy substance, a good quantity of which can 
be used in lining comforters that will be found 
as warm as they are light. Thus from appar- 
ently worthless material can be had an article 
which is not only exceedingly pleasant in use, but 
the equivalent of which costs a good deal of 
money if bought as an eider-down coverlet ; and 
everybody who keeps hens may have as good as 
an eider-down quilt on her bed at the price of 
nothing but the covering, and that itself can 
often be made very effectively out of old dresses. 
Nothing is more acceptable to an invalid than 
these down quilts, at once so luxuriously warm 
and so light. The down also makes an admirable 
lining for dressing-gowns, 
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Aigrettes for Winter Hats. 

TueEse ornaments for winter hats are com- 
posed of scraps of odd and gayly colored 
plumage variously grouped and mounted. 
In Fig. 1 a silvery white breast flecked with 
brown, a cluster of tail feathers, an aigrette, 
and three rosettes fashioned from small iri- 
descent green feathers are grouped together. 
The heads and part of the back feathers of 
five quails, ranged one above the other in 
order of size, form the ornament shown in 
Fig. 2. Fig. 3 comprises two yellow breasts, 
a cluster of clipped quills, and a pair of 
small greenish-blue wings. 


Autumn and Winter Hats and 
Bonnets.—Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tue round hat shown in Fig. 1 has a puff- 
ed crown of large-meshed steel gray net, on 
which are appliqués of glossy gray kid edged 
with silver cord. A frill of this net veils 
the brim, which is faced and bound with 
gray plush. The mounted head and wings of 
a dove are fastened among the net folds. 
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skirt where the draperies spread apart. 
Two pointed unevenly sized draperies 
are hung on the sides. The back dra- 
pery is attached to the basque, which 
has also a square flap added on each 
side, and is thus really a demi-polonaise. 
It has a high collar, revers, and cuffs of 
velvet, and is studded with small oblong 
pearl buttons on the plastron. 





BARGAINS IN PERSIA. 


URIOUS enough is the parleying al- 

ways going on among Persians when 

a bargain is talked over. Arnold tells 

us of a case when horses and mules were 

on sale. After a price was named, fol- 

lowed the question of advance and se- 
curity. 

“My beard is in your hands,” said the 
charvodar, meaning that if one ad- 
vanced money, after he had sealed an 
agreement, one could punish him if he 
failed to fulfil his part. 
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Fig. 1.—Rovunp Har. Fig. 2.—Dress Bonnet 

















Fig. 2.—Woot anp Vetver Costume 
Backx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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AIGRETTES FOR WINTER Harts. 


The bonnet, Fig. 2, is of 
white pearl-beaded net mount- 
ed on a small peaked capote 
frame that is covered with 
white satin. A pearl fringe 
hangs over the coronet, and a 
posy of lilac blossoms sur- 
mounts the front. The wide 
strings are of lilac wateted 
silk, hemmed at the edges, 
and studded with pearl beads 
and ornaments, 


Wool and Velvet Cos- 

tume.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue dress here illustrated 
is in sandal-wood brown vi- 
cufia cloth, with velvet of a 
deeper tint. The under or 
foundation skirt is faced with 
velvet at the foot and on the 
middle of the front to form a 
tablier. The second skirt 
hung upon it is straight and 
very full, and has a border at 
the bottom composed of 
beaded galloon with rows of 
narrow silk braid on both 
sides. Thisis slightly draped 
at the sides, the edges spread- 
ing apart at the middle of the 
front to show the velvet ta- 
blier. A scarf drapery is 
across the front, and two 
slender wing draperies are on 
the back. The basque has a 
pleated plastron trimmed 
with beaded galloon, a fully 
pleated postilion, and velvet 
accessories. 


Wool Costume with 
Striped Skirt.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue basque and the dra- 
pery of this costume are of 
myrtle green serge, the full 
broadly pleated skirt being of 
a striped fabric with red lines 
ona myrtle green ground. A 
row of green pearl buttons is 


































































Fig. 2.—Woo. Costume with Srrirep 
Skirt.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 











Fig. 1—Woot anv Vetver Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] set on the front pleat of the Fig. 1.—Woot Costume wits Srrirep Sxirt.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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HORSFORD'S A CID PHOSPHA TE 
. AS A BRAIN FOOD. 


Dr. 8. F. Newoomen, Greenfield, O., says: “In a 
of general debility, and torpor of mind and body, it 
does exceedingly well.”"—[ Adv. } 





A HARD FATE 

It is indeed, to always remain in poverty and obscurity ; 
be enterprising, reader, and avoid this. No matter in 
what part you are located, you should write to Hallett 
& Co., Portland, Maine, and receive free, full particu- 
Jars about work that you can do and live at home, at a 
profit of at least $5 to $25 and upwards daily. Some 
have earned over $50 in a day. All is new. Capital 
not required. You are started free. Either sex. All 
ages. Better not delay.—[Adv.] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Pexrror.y pure soap 
may be made, 1, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 

our pure‘ La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieatns' “ La Bette” Bovguer Tou.et Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Giyornine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infauta.—(A do. } 





ADVERTISEMEN''S 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
i admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers e jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools, 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods, 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
t®” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
lnfants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Wets, Riouarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


of REAL/y, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 
66 C= Flakes ”’ contains 


more nutritive substance than 















any other cereal food. It is the most 
digestible food known. It is, there- 
fore, best suited to the nourishment of 
young children and persons of weak 





digestion. 


CerzaLine M’r’s Co., CoLumsus, Inv. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~—!878. 


5 A Warm Iron passed over 
the back of the papers Tr Ns- 
rers the Parrern to Any 
Fapaio. 


A NEW PATTERN BOOK 


Sent on receipt of 25c. 
USE BRIGGS & CO.’S 
Silk Crewels, Filling 
Silk, and Etching Silk. 
Fast colors. 


Specially shaded for these 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. 
SLEEPLESSNESS Soe way Se 


and remarkable discovery. For funy address 
Mugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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THE PERFECT 
PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE 
SCORE-MARKER 


(CorpYRienTep). 
NO STICKY WAFERS. NO MISTAKES. 
ABSOLUTELY INFALLIBLE. 

It consists of a number of strips of cardboard, one 
for each player, printed with numbers showing pro- 
gressions and tables, and perforated to make detach- 
able coupons, all the strips for one set or evening’s 
entertainment being neatly tied together by a ribbon. 
A set of rules accompanies each set. 

PRICES. 


For 3, 4, or 5 Tables, $0. - per set, postpaid. 
te 6.7 7,0r8 = 





| * 9 or 10 “ ‘% sd $6 
| “ 42 “ 1.00 « “ 
“15 “ 1.295 *“* “ 


NOTICE.—Sets can be used only for designated 
number of tables. 


MANUFAOTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
The Burrows Brothers Company, 


Wholesale and Retail Booksellers and Stationers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, New York Agent, E, 1, HORSMAN, 


C. C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments, at lowest 
cash wholesale prices this sea- 
son. This will afford a splen- 
did opportunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Sidiiatiees 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


SLEEPLESSNESS 


- 4 only wearying and unpleasant; 
ut is a very grave s tom, on 
preceding SOFT ENING 

THE BRAIN, INSANITY, 
Pe ae PA; 
RALYSIS, d&c. Sleep is ab- 
avlately necessary to health, It can 
easily be had by trac 
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* STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and Ss: also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 


NEURALGIA! 
TOOTH-ACHE! 
HEAD-ACHE! 


Are quickly cured by 


NEURALGINE, 


One agers removing in many cases the most 
excruciating pain —the “SUI cases rarely needing 
more than Ay or three. VEE ay should at 
once send for this rains E . For sale 
by all Drnggists. Price, 50 cents per bottle, or will be 
sent by mail to any address, postage paid. 


NEURALGINE COMPANY, 


26 Vandewater Street, New York. 


USE SULPHUR BATH COMPOUND. 
All the benefits of Sulphur Springs at your own 
home. Cures all skin diseases; beantifies the com- 
ates: Pound packages, ae) Bi baths, $1: trial 
package, 3¢ Ib., %c. by mail DLETOWN 
CHEMICAL CO., Middletown, Coun. 














RULE 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


NEW BUILDING, 


NOW COMPLETED, GIVES US ADDITIONAL 
SPACE IN WHICH TO DISPLAY OUR 


FALL NOVELTIES, 
FINE GOODS 


Fry yes T OUR ENTIRE 52 DEPARTMENTS, 

N FACT, THE SAME CLASS AND GRADE OF 
GOODS K UAL T B 
IN OTHER SECTIONS OF THE CITY, 
PRICES, HOWEVER, WILL SO DIFFER AS TO 
FAVOR THE BUYER. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 





FRENCH DESIGNS IN VELVET, PLUSH, AND 
STRIPED COMBINATIONS. 





ENGLISH COMBINATIONS IN PLAIDS, FANCY 
BROCHE SELF-COLORED WOOL PLUSHES. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH HAIR-LINE STRIPES, 
SCOTCH TUFTED COMBINATIONS, HEAVY 
FRENCH SERGES, GRAY MIXED TRICOTS, CASH- 
MERE CLOTHS, CAMEL’S-HAIR HOMESPUNS, 


SILKS. 


STRIPE SILK VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 
ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS IN STRIPES AND 
PLAIDS, SUCH AS 
PEKIN CLUNY, 
VELOURE QUADRILLE, 
PEKIN FPAILLE FRANCAISE. 


WITH VELOURE BOSSELE, 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS 


IN LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENTS. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY, 
NOT ONLY THE LARGEST DISPLAY IN THIS 
CITY, BUT EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND AT 
PRICES WHICH WILL SHOW A SAVING OF 
ONE THIRD TO ONE HALF OVER PRICES 
USUALLY PAID. 


OUR CHIEF AIM 


Is to make prices so low that they will show a 
gratifying saving to all visiting our establishment. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Fall number is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains, besides original sketches, stories, poems, 
&c., a complete Price-list of our entire stock. 
Subscription, 50 cents per annum. Sample 
copies, 15 cents. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


ACCURATELY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand &t.; 


56 TO bed ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD eT., MY. Y. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 


The Only Genuine 
FRENCH SYSTEM 


Cutting and Fitting, 


1s © nena BY 


James McCall & Cox, 


No, 46 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


All other socalled French systems are BOGUS, 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32 page book, which fully 
explains what the SY rSTEM is and gives a number © 
testimonials. Address: James McCaut & Co., 46 East 
14th Street, New York. 

















THE 


YOUNG LADIES JOURNAL, 


For November, 


| NOW READY, contains a great variety of attractions, 


including the commencement of a new story, entitied 
**NO DEFENCE.” 
A Splendid Colored Triple Fashion Plate of 24 Figures. 
The ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION SUPPLE- 
MENT, nearly four feet square, containing 
FIFTY-FOUR FASHION ENGRAVINGS 
of all the latest Paris Fashions. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Price Reduced to Thirty Cents per Copy. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, . 29 and 31 Beekman Street, 

ew York. 
Subscriptions sasaie for all Foreign Periodicals, 
but beware of canvassers pretending to be our agents. 


DamelsSons 


[DRY-GOODS HOUSE.] 
MEN’S UNDERWEAR. 
SPECIAL DRIVES. 

400 Dozen of the Celebrated Norfolk and New 
Brunswick Shirts and Drawers, a Beautiful Shade 
of Gold, full regular made, Cashmere Wool. 
These Goods were made special for a Chicago 
house, now bankrupt, which enabled us to purchase 
them at half value. 
double, 

500 Dozen Genuine Scotch Wool Shirts and 
Drawers(own importation), direct from Dumfries, 


All sizes $1.25 each ; worth 


Scotland, in which we are underselling every one 
in the trade, All sizes $1.29 each ; worth $2.29. 

200 Dozen Fine White Merino Shirts and 
Drawers, New Britain Goods, full regular made, 
all sizes, $1.00 each, 

200 Dozen Genuine Camel’s-Hair Shirts and 
Drawers, $1.00 each ; worth $1.50. 

MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 
Dry Goods amounting to $5.00 and upwards, 
when money accompanies order, are transported 
free of all Express or Mail charges except register- 
C. O. D. orders we pay for the 
return of money only. 


BROADWAY, | Sth AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


ing by mail. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS 
CLOTHING. 


The largest and most complete 
assortment of fashionable styles, 
comprising everything from Hats 
to Shoes, can be found at the 





Devoting our attention exclusively to the require- 
ments of children, we claim that we are beyond com- 
petition in this line—and invite all who desire to clothe 
their BOYS and GIRLS in the BEST MANNER, and 
at the LEAST COST, to favor us with a call, that we 
may demonstrate this fact to their satisfaction. 

Mail orders have careful and prompt attention. 


BEST & CO., 
60 & 62 West 23d St. 


DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Vest and Drawers 





EQUIPOISE. 


pitcetion. BEAD 
; jE UNION UND: 


Drawersin one. Equi- 
ye 
Re Com- 

= Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. Shoulder 
Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 
oulder Stocking Supporters, Sani- 
atalogue Free. 





Price, 82.25. 
stetric Ba 
tary Napkins, etc. New Mlustrated 


Mrs. A. Fletcher, 6 East {4th St., N. Y. 





LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is abeotutel? the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electric ity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


uantest FASHION BOOK 


USI ICs LATEIRATURE vanes a at NOVEL 


cott eek (?~ Send Gents 
in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Sth & Market Sts.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CURE "i: DEAF 


, t- othe ond p 
= of wetly. natural < i=. = visible, oom 
alw: Wdietinctiy, Bend conversation aa on ispers 
= tor HISCOx we book with testimoni- 

tik. hadron 868 Broadway, N.Y. 

TEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
iN Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
etc., address Mur. R. Corrons, 795 Broadway, 3 Me os 








G In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c.. without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Ci ty. 

URCHASING | AGENCY—by a ‘lady of ex- 

perience and ample facilities. Send for circular. 
Miss 8. 8. JONES, 179 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


APT waeksehet 1875. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, ia" 





i" ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING A AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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DRESS SILKS. 


250 pieces 22-inch BLACK CASH- 
MERE SILK, worth $1.75; wear 
guaranteed, at $1.18 per yard. 


335 pieces BLACK SATIN 
DUCHESSE, all silk, never before 
offered at less than $1.25; for this 
sale at 9Se. 


150 pieces COLORED SATIN 
RHADAMES, extra quality, choice 
new shades, well worth $1.35 per 
yard; now 98c. 


Also, a large assortment of Nov- 
elty Velvets and Plushes at reduced 
prices. 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, ; 


“THE MIKADO.” 





In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
onr Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.”’ 
The original company to produce it in this country 





was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there | 


by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 
Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘‘ Yum-Yum’ 
Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 
‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 


Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.”’ 
George Thorne, as- - - - ‘‘Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘‘ Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - ~-‘*The Mikado.” 


Fred Billington, as - - ‘ Pooh-Bah.” 

Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-oflice address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The mgst complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. Y. 





“Worth its Weight in Gold.” 


SO SAY THOSE USING 








HH 
i) r im 
mane louis 
I EVERY ING 
COMFORT NEVER KNOWN 
If you wear Artificial Teeth and do not use this brush. 
No accumulations possible (causing great personal in- 
convenience and suffering), as the tuft of very stiff 
unbleached bristles will game we | cleanse every 
D 


cavity. The clearing space preventing all breaking- 
down of bristles. 


NO PREDECESSORS AND NO RIVALS. 
Each Brush Handsomely Boxed. 


THE PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH 


(ADULT'S AND CHILD’S SIZES). 
Endorsed by all leading Dentists as the most perfect 
brush made for Natural Teeth. 
These brushes kept by all Dealers in Toilet Goods. 
Circulars and full information on application to 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., Florence, Mass. 
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F. DNEG20%, 
Oo MY. 
Now offer the most magnificent line of 
LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 
FALL and WINTER 
WRAPS, 
NEWMARKETS, 
RACLANS, 
JACKETS, &ec., 
COSTUMES, 
SUITS, 
At prices, as usual LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER HOUSE. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


(through the Fashion Catalogue and Mail Order 
Department) filled to give entire satisfaction. 


KOCH & CO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 





A CARD. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY, 


Will, on and after October 15th, send 
all goods purchased of them, to the 
amount of $5.00 and over, Free of all 
Mail or Express Charges, thus ena- 
bling Customers to secure the same bene- 
fit as if buying in person at their Counters. 

P.S.—When ordering samples, state 
whether high, low, or medium - priced 


| goods are desired. 





JACKSON’S, 


777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts. 


Our Millinery Departwent 


this season is under a new management, with 
competent and polite salesladies. 
We have also the best talent in English and 





| French artistes, whose exquisite taste is fully 


acknowledged by the trade. 
We guarantee correct styles and prompt exe- 
cution of orders. 


R. DUNLAP & CO., 
i178 Fifth Avenue. 


BEAUTY !! 9 wsaunm: 


LOVE! OVE!! 
arsento: COMPLEXION !! warns: 


The ONLY real beautifier of the complexion, skin, 
and form. Face lotions, powder enamel, so-called 
‘* blood purifiers,” &c., &c., are a delusion and a snare. 
‘These wafers are specially compounded by an expe- 
rienced physician and chemist, perfectly SAFE if used 
as directed, and MAGICAL in effect. FRECKLES, 
MOTH, BLACK-HEADS, PIMPLES, VULGAR RED- 
NESS, ROUGH, YELLOW, or “MUDDY” SKINS, 
and other facial distigurements are permanently re- 
moved, and a deliciously CLEAR COMPLEXION and 
“rounding up” of angular forms insured. 

For the removal of above imperfections the Wafers 
were SPECIALLY and EXCLUSIVELY intended; 
but, marvellous to relate, hundreds of persons 80 using 
them have most unexpectedly found them to be also 
an absolute specific! in DYSPEPSIA, HABITUAL 
CONSTIPATION, MALARIA, N EURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, LOSS OF APPETITE, NERVOUSNESS, 
FAILING SIGHT, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, LACK- 
LUSTRE EYES, LOW SPIRITS, WANT OF VI- 
TALITY, MAL-ASSIMILATION OF FOOD, HEAD- 
ACHE, HAY FEVER, &c., &c., thereby conclusively 
demonstrating the extraordinary virtues of ARSENIC 
as a remedial agent when UNDERSTANDINGLY 
and ih a oe | administered. 50 cents and $1.00 

) 
T 


YOUTH! 





HEALTH!! 


per box. Sent y mail to any address. Samples, 
25 cents, silver. 'o be had ONLY of JAS. P. CAMP- 
BELL, M.D., ‘ENGLISH CHEMIST,” 146 WEST 
16TH ST., NEW YORK. Over one thousand testi- 
monials as to efficiency and perfect safety at office. 
FREE CONSULTATIONS. DAILY TO 6 P.M. 





THE ART AMA‘TEUR (Established 1879) 
ives a profusion of Work- 


for 3 months’ J ing Designs for Oil, Water- 
Color,and China Painting, 

trial sub- Carving, Embroidery, and 
every Other kind of ama- 

scription, | teur art work and Interior 


Decoration. Superb De- 
signs in Color. Speci- 
men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on application. Mention this paper. Montaaur 
Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 


DON?T pay enormous prices for Stamp- 
LADIES ing Patterns, Stamped Linen Goods, &c. 
52 large patterns only $1.25. Headquarters for Paper- 
Flower Outfits and materials. % lb. Ribbons for 
Patchwork only 65c., or 6 packages for $3.00. Send for 
catajogue, Patrsn Pus. Co., 88 West 14th St., N. Y. 





























” Sa! a , 
. NY  <y die 
AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


Beg pardon. Mrs. Goodtaste, but | presume that is the delightful scent you use? 
Oh, yes. It is Lundborg’s EDENiA, and thoroughly American—manufactured in New York. 
LUNDBORC’S | Edenia, Alpine Violet, 
PERFUMES, / Marechal Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley. 
LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 


If you cannot obtain above in your vicin'ty, send your name and address for Price List to the manufac 
turers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


WORTH ET CIE, 
COURT MILLINERS, 


Announce that they have opened a branch of their 
Millinery Department at 


305 Fifth Avenue, 


Corner 31st St. 








Y | Latest Novelties and Fashions received from Paris 
a \ | and London weekly. 





‘i Out-of-town Trade supplied. 


ARKER'S Patent Embroidery Stamping OUTFIT 


100 91.00 


CHOICE PATTERNS PREPAID BY MAIL. 


New Patent Method of doing Stamping. NO PAINT—NO POWDER—NO DAUB! 
Instructions can be had only with this outfit, as they are copyrighted. 


Description of a few of the patterns :—1 set of initials for towels, hat ribbons, &c.. worth We; 
2 large outlines for tidies, 2c. each; 1 design for tinsel embroidery, 5 inches wide, for end of table searf, 25c ; 
1 tidy design for ribbon work, 2°c.; 1 large clover design, 7x11, 2 1 large thistle, 6x7, for Kensington 
| mney 25c.; 1 stork and 1 large butterfly, for lustre painting. .; l pansy design for ladies bag, 10c.; 1 
design for thermometer case, 2 c.; 1 elegantspray of golden- , 6x11, 24c.; 1 Martha Washington geranium, 
for plush petals, 6x10, 25c.; 1 half wreath Jor hat crown, ldc.; 1 design for top of umbrella case, 15e.; 1 spi- 
der’s web, and 1 new disk pattern, 25c.; 1 tidy design, owls on a tree, -; 1 vine of daisies and ferns, for end 
of table scarf, 15c.; 1 wide braiding pattern, 25c.; 1 large bunch of daisies, 20c.; and75 or more other designs 
of roses, clematis, autumn leaves, outline designs, &c.,&c. Besides the patterns the outfitcontains: 1 box 
black and 1 box white powder; 2 distributors; illustrated instruction book, TEACHING STAMPING, INCLUD=- 
ING NEW METHOD, all the stitches. &c.; 1 tidy, al) stamped and ready to be worked, with silk to work it, and 
our Catalogue and Lllastrated Price List, with over 3000 pictures, and description of patterns, 
new fancy work, table covers, key holders, &c., and prices of silks, felts, satins, chenilles, tinsel, &e. 
\ We are the largest dealers in these goods in the world. PRICE LIST FREE. 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


Over allcompetitorsat the World’s 
Exposition, New Orleans, at 
which ali manufacturers of note 
competed. The committee of ex- 
perts, recognizing its superior qual- 
tties, pronounced“ Wood's Ladies 
Blacking” to be the BEST. Jt 
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contains no acid, or ingredients in- 
jurious to leather, and while it pro- 
duces @ beautiful jet black polish 
ra it is the only blacking made that 
will not crack the shoe, but pre- 
servesandSOFTENS theleather. 
Each bottle contains double auan- 
tity. Your shoe dealer will keep i 


APPLY TO 
o.BOSTON. | iyo ask for it. Use no other. 


mere GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere’ 
commend it. Is cconomiem?. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


The ‘Mikado Bustles” 


Are made of Rattan (not wire) ; 
they 


ALL DEALERS. 
.Geo.H.WOODS &C 



























Absolutely the best. Softens and 

eserves leather. Makes ladies’ 

shoes look new, not varnished. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 





neither rust, bend, or 
break. While they are capable 
of supporting the heaviest gar- 
ments, they are lighter than 


any other bustle. 


They are Clean and Cool. 
Genuine bear the 
Trade- mark ‘‘ Mikado,” are 


made in two, three, and four 


Goods 





rows, and are on sale at lead- 








ing dealers. 
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LANGUID GIRL (reclining on sofa, to her visitor, after effusive greetings). ““Wuy, EFFIE, YoU 
DON’T LOOK AS WELL AS WHEN YOU WENT AWAY! 


CIAL TRIUMPH yYou—” 


EFFIE. “*No, 1 AM NOT FEELING VERY WELL. 
LY KILLED MYSELF THIS SUMMER, BUT THAT IF I SPEND NEXT WINTER IN FLORIDA I CAN 
NEARLY KILL MYSELF AGAIN NEXT SEASON,” 


FACETIZ. - 
A FAIR DIVISION. 


** Joxz, we'll have to give up our bach- 
elor quarters.” 

“ All right, Jack.” 

“You bought the stove, didn’t you, 
Joe?” 

“ Yes, Jack.” 

“T paid for having the hole cut in the 
chimney.” 

* You did, my boy.” 

“ Well, there’s nothing like a fair divi- 
sion. I'l] take the stove,and you can 
have the hole.” 

enptnmet@ineciinent 

A certain class in school were dis- 
cussing the fact that all animals but 
man could swim without instruction. 

*Dve heard,” remarked one boy, “ that 
very small babies swim if thrown into 
the water.” 

“ Yes,” said the teacher, “I have un- 
derstood that that has been done.” 

Another boy, who happened to be a 
very dull and trying scholar, raised his 
hand at this juncture. “ I've heard,” he 
said, “that idiots can swim without 
learning, too.” 

“I rather doubt that,” said the teach- 
er, shaking her head, “unless” (with 
bright unconsciousness), “‘you have 
tried it and proved it yourself.” 


a Saeee 
TOO MANY INQUESTS. 

“ Well, Simpson, I’m glad to see yon 
back. Hope you made big money out 
of your show ?” 

“I didat first, but lost it all in Texas.” 

“ Why, how so?” 

“On account of that confounded 
mummy in our collection. The coro- 
ner would insist upon holding an in- 
quest over it in every town we stopped 
at. It cost me fifty dollars for fees ev- 
ery time.” 





AFTER YOUR LOVELY SUMMER AND 8o- 


THE DOCTOR SAYS THAT I HAVE NEAR- 


NY 


> 


SO 





YOUNG LADY (reading card just brought in). “MR. FRANK 8. S. SMITH.” r i 
YOUNG MAN (who dislikes the interruption), ‘DEAR ME! HIS MOTHER MUST HAVE STUTTERED WHEN HE WAS CHRIS- it every little while. There, it squoke 
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OLD GENTLEMAN. “ AND HOW OLD ARE YOU, MY LITTLE MAN?” 
LITTLE FREDDIE. “I'M NOT OLD AT ALL, SIR; I'M NEARLY NEW.” 


THE SEASON OF BIG DOLLS. 


*GOOD-MORNIN’ TO YEZ! AN’ HOW'S THE BABY?” 
“OH, SHE'S GROWIN’, THANK YE, AN’ GITTIN’ SO HEAVY OI KIN HARDLY KERRY HER.” 


NEW NAME FOR THE 
DOXOLOGY, 


Clare, who is very fond of Sunday- 
schoo! and church music, recently en- 
tertained a small party of her girl-play- 
mates by a highly edifying song ser- 
vice. At its close she said, “ Now you 
must all sing the orthodox.” 

songieniatslianlntgegs 


“TI tell you, Colonel, that Brown's 
got to go under. He’s a financial 
wreck.” 

* But is he making no effort to save 
himself?” 

“Oh, of course. A drowning man 
will catch at a straw, you know.” 

* By-the-bye, did that never strike 
you as very funny?” 

“ What ?” 

“That a drowning man will catch at 
a straw. What does he want with a 
straw, anyhow ?” 


—_———_>—_—. 


Rev. Hieurtyer. “I delivered that 
sermon off-hand. I hadn't Fa it a 
moment’s thought. How did you like 
ds io 


Frank Hearer. “1 can’t say. You 
see, J didu’t give it a moment’s thought 
either.” 

A well-educated clergyman has a pe- 
culiar way of pronouncing certain 
words, and frequently admonishes his 
congregation against being mizzled (in- 
stead of misled) by erroneous teach- 
ings. 

Theimpreasion conveyed is most amus- 
b ‘ ing, and some must have a misty sense 
-@- Hyde 7 of his meaning. 

——_~——_—— 


“Mamma,” said a little boy, “ there's 
something squeaking in my ear. I hear 


again!” 
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“You’RE ALL RIGHT NOW, SAMUEL; TACK THEM UP.” 
“It's ALL VERY WELL T-TO SAY T-TACK ’EM UP, B-B-BUT I DON'T REMEMBEK WHAT 
I D-DID WITH THE H-H-HAMMER.” 




















SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER S BAZAR. 








enold 
Cotte KS Cs 


RICH LACES. 


Our exhibit of FALL NOVELTIES in 
FINE LACE has never been equalled for 


variety and beauty of design or rare and | 


artistic effect. 

Antique Venise, Point Sicilien, Byzan- 
tine, Argentan, Serine. Antique Alencon, 
Duchesse and Point Veils, Scarfs, Flounc- 
ings and Trimming Lace for Wedding 
and Evening Dress. 


D 
: Droadovary AS 1 oth ét. 
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Latest novelty, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the BECA MUER Coiffare, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 


Feather-light SWITCHES, al! of naturally curly 


hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 
All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE;; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the — by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for 
beautifying the complexion, the greatest success of the 
period, $2,complete,and a complete assortinent of bean- 
tifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, exquisite in color, tine 
as the blush on the peach, 50c. and $1 a bottle by mail. 

Auburnine, for changing any color hair to the 
new fashionable Auburn, $2 a bottle. Catalogue free 
of charge. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 













jng dealers. 
Price by mail gl 

FOY, HARMON ’ \ 

CHADWICK, New | Haven, Conn.! 








Art Interchange, © 


For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six iseues of a 20-paye paper ; six Pattern 
Embroidery Supplements, full size; also three 
beantiful Colored Studies, viz. : 

MARINE VIEW, by Edward Moran, double 
Figure Study * FISHER GIRL,” by Walter 
Satterlee; and large STUDY OF GRAPES. 


Sample copy with — colored plate (Jacqueminot | 


Roses}, or any of the other previous Colored Studies 


SNOW-BALLS, DOG-WOOD, VIULETS, and illus- | 


trated catalogue, 20 cents. 
ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 and 89 West 22d Strect 
Mention thie paper. New York 


LADIES 


Coming home tanned, burned, freckled, should 
use at once Mme. LEWENBERG@S cooling and 
beautifying PASTILLES DE FLORENCE (white 
and tinted), known to thousands as the safest pow- 


der or cream. For sallowness, Ronge Powder is 
not affected by perspiration or washing. Price 50 
— Ask Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 
N. B.—Samples and testimonials mailed free 
= receipt of postage ve by Mur. LEWEN- 
BERG, Ise West 23d St., N.Y. (Mention Paper.) 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR ’s 


usta ted Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published, 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
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OUR CATALOGUE 


Ilas so increased in size that we now 
issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS ONLY, about 
200 pages, 9x 11 inches, showing design, 
size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new- 
est designs, 


and comprises 


most of which are original 
with us. This book is now ready. 
Part 2 contains illustrated instruc- 
tions for Lustre 
Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Paint- 
ing, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point 
Lace Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris 
Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 
ery Stitches, 


Kensington Painting, 


Alliance Embroidery, ete., 
ete., with numerous engravings, showing 
all that is 
Work and 


Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering, please mention whether 
Part 1 o1 


newest and best in Fancy 


Novelties in Decoration. 


* Part 2 is wanted. 


NORFOLK 


AND 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


HOSIERY C0.’S 
UNDERWEAR 


The best goods manufactured in 
this country, and equal to the finest 
grades imported. Exclusively man- 
ufacturers of Full- Fashioned 
Underwear, in all.weights and grades 
and fine Australian 
Lambs’ Wool. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers, 
A oe COMPANION. 


As a sea-side orapenies THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity, This powder is x med- 
Icated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth, THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any address on 
rece ~ of a 50-cent post al note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. L & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Wiuter 





Street, Boston, Mass. 


T. O DONOGHUE, 
Union Square, N. Y. 


I have just opened a large and elegant 
stock of novelties, my own importation, 


| in French Millinery, Dress Trimmings, and 


Laces, together with a choice assortment 
of the latest Millinery Novelties. 
Dressmakers and Milliners are requested 


to examine my stock. Importing my 


| own goods, will guarantee very low prices. 





WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK} 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 —_ oe Crazy Stitch 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


es Ee Sa 


SERKY’S TEA. 
Guaranteed the Genuine Serky’s. Direct from the Orient. 


It is composed of uromatic herbs and flowers, and 
celebrated for its wonderful health- giving virtues. 
It is the best tonic sedative and beantifier of the com- 
plexion in the world. It removes all pimples and skin 
eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
Dyspepsia and Bilious Disorders, Kidney, Malarial, 
and Nervous C Jomplaints; also, in suppressed troubles 
peculiar to women, gives instant relief. Invaluable 
for producing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for 

Price, 50c. and $1 per box. 
SERKY’S TEA COMPANY, 
No. 54 West 23d St., New York. 


Single | TOKOLOGY 3: Complete a Lapens Curse 


Send | 
orders to S.'T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, x. i. | 


The very best book for pages 
Cloth, $2.00, Morocco, $55 wT Raa plea caleage: 
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ke 


who Avoided. 
Sells Deal only 
you with 
a Respect- 
Spurious able 
Article Druggists. 
for See 


POND’S CAUTION 
EXTRACT Aes; BELOW. 


Invaluable for Burns, Bruices, Wounds, 
Diarrhea, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Piles, 

Sore Eyes, Sore Feet, Inflammations, 

and Hemorrhages of all kinds. 
CAUTION.—See that the words +* PONDS EX- 


TRACT” are blown in each bottle, enclosed in a | 
buff-colored wrapper, bearing our landscape trade- 


mark—none other is genuine. Sold everywhere. 


Prices, We., $1.00, $1.75. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


A MINISTER’S. STATEMENT. 


‘There are few diseases with which the patient is called 
upon to endure greater pain than with Kidney diseases, 
and in its more advanced stages the agony it produces 
is often intense. ‘‘I was long troubled with a 


Severe Affection of the Kidneys 
and bladder. I was induced to try Dr. Kennedy’s Fa- 
vorite Remedy,and now I waut to make known the good 
it has doneme. The disease has relaxed its hol a, and 
I look forward to spending the balance of my life free 
from pain, and with a heart grateful for the medicine 
which affords me so pleasant a prospect.” 
Rev. 8. C. CHANDLER, Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 

* | suffered intensely from Gravel, and for a long time 

found no relief. Having heard much of the 


WONDERFUL CURES 
erformed by Dr. Kennedy's Favorite Remedy in this 
Kind of disease, I determined totry it. I am now com- 
pletely cured. I acknowledge Dr. Kennedy's Favor- 
ite Remedy to be a cure for gravel—and, so far as I 
know, the only cure.”’ J. M. ALLEN, Charlotte, B. ¥. 
Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 


Prepared at Rondout, N. Y. $1; 6for%. Druggiste. 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


AS been known for 85 years as the best and safest | 


preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most 
I ate and fragrant bouquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it 
beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best draggists. 
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bp: BEST IN THE WORLD! TRY IT! 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR! 
is the only absolutely harmless preparation for hair 
wholly or partially gray. It produces EVERY SHADE, 
is immediate and lasting, also odorless; leaves the 
hair clean, soft, and glossy; is equally desirabie for 
the beard.’ Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and $2. Write for circular, and send sample 
of hair when ordering. General depot and private 
application rooms, 54 West 23d Street, New York. 
Paris depot, L. RIPAMON’ ri, 12 Rue ¢ ‘astiglione. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
Impentat. Harm Re@enerator Company, 54 West 23d 
Street, New Yor k. 





J. N. COLLIN s, 

32 WEST 14th STREET, NE w YORK. 
High-grade garments at retail and to the trade. 
Alaska Seal Sacques and Wraps, Seal Plush 
Sacques and Wraps, Fur Trimmings and 
Small Furs, Robes, Gloves, Caps, and 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Clothing, 
Quality unsurpassed! Prices moderate! 
Write for full particulars. Mention this paper. 








If you will | send ten cents 
LA DIES in stamps to the Mack 
Publishing Company, 
528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of its principal characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Illustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 
beautify their homes. 





TELL YOUR WIFE ABOUT IT, 


And send 10 cents for sample copy of 


Good Housekeeping, 


The Best Home Magazine Published. 


OLARK W. BRYAN & C0., Holyoke, Mass, 
N. Y. Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 
Good Housekeeping is issued Every Other Saturday. 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY! 


By Using the Celebrated Wetterhall Self-Instruct- 
ing Actual Measure System, which is considered 
to be the simplest and best used. Sample systems, $3. 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
WARE & BROWN, Ked Wing, Minn. 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


A perfect guide for coloring and shading furnished by 
the flower itself. Covered by Patents for U.S. & Canada. 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, New York. 
iiacndinavares of Perforated Patterns, 








| of Cholula, which lies at its base. 








737 
HUNTING THE MOUNTAIN 
GOAT IN THE ROCKIES. 
See illustrations on page 738, 
hy: chase of the mountain goat requires all 
the qualities that form a good chamois hunt- 
er. It may in truth be said that the sportsmen 
of the Tyrol have to undergo no such hardships 
or face such risks as have to be encountered by 
the sporting traveller in the Rockies. The Rock- 
ies become more difficult and dangerous as they 
approach the icy North, and little is known about 
them in the thinly peopled district of British Co- 
lumbia which they traverse. This very loneliness 
has made them a refuge for some of the animals 
which the advance of civilization along our trans- 
continental railroads has driven away. Such is 
the strange Rocky Mountain goat, which is most 
abundant between the parallels 40° and 65° north. 
In size it resembles the merino sheep, and has 
long straight white hair, as fine and silky as the 
hair of the Cashmere goat, which hangs down all 
over the body. it is one of the most difficult 
animals to procure, dwelling in the most inacces- 
sible spots of the steep mountain range. It is 
often mistaken for the Rocky Mountain sheep, 
or bighorn, although it has small horns, nearly 
erect, and black, while the bighorn, as its name 
indicates, has huge masses of horn curving into 
a semicircle. “ The Rocky Mountain goats,” writes 
one traveller, “are like the enchanted beasts in 
German story, which lure men to destruction and 
then mock at their misery.” The sportsman sees 
three or four of them half-way up a rocky moun- 
tain; he follows the track as it turns right up; 
the cliff rises abruptly from a narrow ledge of 
slanting shingle to tremendous precipices. In 
many places the shale is brittle, the footing is 
slippery, the rifle leaves only one hand free, while 
the ear catches the rush of dislodged stones in 
the abyss below. At last some 
killed. With what result? 
twenty or forty feet of rock, 
and tearing his skin: useless for a museum, as 
well as being quite uneatable. 


poor creature 15 
He falls over some 
breaking his horns 





THE PYRAMID OF CHOLULA. 
See illustration ou page 729, 

17 “Pyramid of Cholula,” as the great Mex- 

ican mound has been called since Humboldt 
gave it that name, almost overshadows the town 
The total dis- 
around this colossal mound was, by mea- 
surements made in 1881, 3859 feet, and it covers 
an area of more than twenty acres. On its sum- 
mit is the beautiful Spanish church of Nuestra 
Sefiora de los Remedios. The four sides of the 
great ruin have been left by the builders of a 
railway, by earthquakes, and by slow deeay in 
differeut shapes. The mound is now a series of 
platforms so broken down at places that paved 
roads to the summit have been constructed ovet 
the ruins. 


tance 


On one side the ascent is an uninter- 
rupted slope of 147 feet, and this side is densely 
wooded. There are cultivated places, too, on the 
slopes. The height of this great artificial hill 
varies at its corners from 146 to 206 feet, the 
altitude 169 feet. The centre is 
an oblong mound, upon which rests the apper- 
On two sides of 


average being 


most plateau. this there are 
deep depressions, so that the whole structure now 
presents the not of a pyramid, but 
of three projections surrounding and supporting 
a conical hill. 


appearane e, 


It is built of adobe bricks made without straw, 
which “ break joints,” and are laid in adobe clay 
The bricks are of several sizes, ranging from six- 
teen to twenty-three inches in length. The deep- 
est fissures that earthquakes have made confirm 
the conjecture that the mound is a solid mass, 
and that if there be any natural hill in the centre, 
it is a very small one. 

The shape and the size of the mound have not 
changed greatly since the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico, but the antiquarians have not yet felt 
sure of the correctness of any of their efforts to 
restore the great ruin. They are not sure of its 
original shape, to say nothing of the purpose for 
which it was built and who the builders were. 
The indications seem trustworthy that it was not 
all constructed by the same builders, 
built at different periods; that 


but was 
it was not a 


tomb, or a monument, or even a site fora temple, 


but was designed for some more practical pur- 
pose. The dedication of it toa religious use can- 
not be traced to its builders. A tradition has 
grown about it, which may be heard in Cholula 
to-day, that makes it a parallel to the tower of 
Babel. The interesting conjecture of Mr. A. F. 
Bandelier, who measured it and made a study of 
the traditions and the literature about it five years 
ago, is that it was the communal residence, place 
of refuge, and “lookout” of an agricultural tribe 
who but for some such structure would have been 
peculiarly defenceless. According to his resto. 
ration, the mound covered an area of not less 
than sixty acres, and about it were projecting 
horizontal plateaux of such extent as to give room 
for the residence of a large tribe. The mound 
was transferred by conquest most likely from one 
people to another so many times as to have become 
a ruin before the Spaniards ever saw it, and its 
summit with every change, perhaps, was dedicated 
to a new cult. The history of this interesting 
ruin has yet to be written by archeologists. 

It is perhaps the best known of all the ancient 
ruins in Mexico, from having been the scene of 


Cortez’s bloody massacre of the Cholulan echiet- 


tains, so graphically related by Prescott. Hav- 
ing assembled them, with thousands of the in- 
habitants, on the plaza to witness his departure, 
the Spanish invader opened a murderous fire upon 
them, slaying them by thousands, while cannon 
swept the approaches to the place, mowing down 
the crowds who attempted to come to their res- 
cue. The terror inspired throughout the country 
by this deed of cruelty rendered him thenceforth 
tue master of Mexico, 
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Hanging on by your eyelids. A nasty corner to turn. An old Ram at bay after a long stalk. 


HUNTING THE MOUNTAIN GOAT IN THE ROCKIES, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—[Ser Pace 737.] 
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“AND THEY SHALL KEEP WHO CAN.” 





HARPER’S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 
T 0. LADIES ONLY. 
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lady nds hereafter." 
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CORMITPLEXION, 
FOR REMOVING SUNBURN, TAN.FRECKLES, 
PIMPLES, SALLOWNESS, BLOTCHES &c. 
YhePleasantest & most Reliable Article in use for theToilet 


PREPARED BY 
CHAMPLIN MFG: CQO. 
LABORATORY, BROOKLYN, OFFICE 


YORK. 


Successors to CHAMPLIN & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(The above is fac-simile of front of label on bottle.) 

































































A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION TO 


The want of a beautifier which is absolutely harmless, and 
which, while making good-looking people into beautiful onés, and 
sev erely plain persons to look quite attractive, is at the same time re- 
moving pimply and other disfigurements, is supplied by ‘““CHAMPLIN’S 
Liqui PEaRL,” which for over twenty years has been under test. 

In addition to testimonials from the distinguished ladies whose 
portraits are here given, we have equally favorable ones from other 
celebrities ; such as Agnes Ethel, Jane Coombs, Mrs, Carrie Jamison, 
Fannie Francis, Nellie Mortimer, Annie M. Clark, Mary W. Cary, 
Mary Annie Vincent, Minnie Cummings, as well as a great number sn exemient ‘Soemetic, and 


ven me much sa‘ 
Jessie, Victoria from ladies whose names we cannot use, they being in private life. tion in using xt.”* 


and Resina Vokes.”’ (Any of the letters from those Namep herein ean be seen at our New York office.) COUCUUIT eee 
(SSS SRSeeeeReeeees! Free from. Acids, Leads, or any deleterious substance whatever. 
Costs 3 to 5 times as muchas other sreparations. Hence its superior- CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL drives 
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It speedily removes Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, b . . ° 
Pimples, Sallowness, Blotches, etc., leaving ity and great popularity in the hig Camplesion. onl alts the Thoin of tos Lily 
u 5 great ty 
Sothaminmiedon, Sautte Rebeam. Ome “Of all druggists and perfumers at 75 cents for Extra Large Bottle. and the Blush of the Rose to the plainest 
Singers and Ladies of Fashion to create that (50 cents for old, small size, if any yet in tne hands of a few druggists.) lied to the NECK, ARMS 4 

; : , e } MS an 
—_ mere hee re emery dee nal , it gives an appearance of graceful 
val the =, radiant texture of Youthful rotandity and engaging aie asian = 
Beauty. ' pearly, blooming beauty 








L A Di Ee f° aving Ss in remote soctions where our goods may not be just now on sale : Send us an Express Co.’s Money Order for $1.50 and we will deliver to any address you care to nse, free of express charges to your nearest ex- 
— 2 large sized bottles (both white, or one pink if desired), so boned that none can gues Ho content. In such cases address, stating Town, County, State. Cuamptin Mre, Co., 115 Fulton ‘St., N.Y, City. 
y points we can send one bottle at 75 cts. Write us, Always name the paper you saw this in 


Trade Supplied by C. N. Crittenton, Wholesale Agent, 115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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“YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. | No preparation ever produced gives such 
Owing to the diagonal satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough PINK PEARL a] UMILIATING 
elasticity of the cloth Skin, An . s ° 4 5 ene NAIL ENAMEL 
w perfectly first | ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. va, ) 
—— on eres Take no other until you have tried it. ? Beititect | ERUPTIONS 
returned oy seller af- | You will be delighted with it, and say it is 


ter being worn l0 days far superior to anything you ever used. Is s{ pomating ems | im ‘ITCHING 
if not found the most not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. and will eradi- . 





PERFECT FITTING, Has the largest sale of any article of the | i icate all imperfec. | Ata AND 
Healthful & Comfortable kind in America. Sold by Druggists. tions, rendering the | 


C on ; 
| that the Yaciat stamp “DARTED BANG” ay again BURNING 
8 on inside of Corset. | ry O dealers. Price, 
Sold by all dealers. Made of natural CURLY Hair, A: ; tis. per box, or } . TORTURES 
ws 


Price by mail. prepaid , 
, guarnteed “hecoming’ to 1 =] ’ Soston 
$1.35 Who wear thelr hair parted Se ; | AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 


and upwards. Mention this pape to size and <n | 
=e = BOSTON. Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
“eRoTTY DROTTY GROS., ‘Chicago, Hl. ne Mack. i le ———— | the Blood, ‘Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 


$2; Cosmeti | ; | 
" | infancy to old age, are itively cured by the 
- POT-POURRI, emic oD enya, ep | WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, | 8%", 10 age are pos 
| &. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago Pimples, ‘Freckles, Pit 








Cc na Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 

From wild roses which bloom so "ase A in tings, Moles, and Super- cleanses the blood and ; respiration of imperktion aud 
Maine during the month of June, combined with | Cards FREE | =e ho AWAT oon, fiuons Hair permanently | poisonous elements, and removes the cate. 

: . . . beautiful sample book o 
a mixture of choice Oriental Perfumes, imported | NEW CARDS. Send 2 tified. The Form developed. | ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
expressly for the purpose. We have prepared a stamps for mai iling, etc. Oldest card honse in America. Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored | Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Pot-pourri which will remain fragrant for years. Agents well paid. Hotry Carp Co., Meriden, Conn. and restored. Interesting Book and Cuttoura Soar, an ex —_ Skin Beautifier, is in- 
Put up in tin jars, at 50c., tpaid, to any ad- 8@~ 12 Basket Hidden Name Cards,something new, 10c. testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
d Direc postp % “We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be | Skin Blemishes, ——— and Oily Skin. 
ress. irections for using on the label. yy : ‘ _ | deautiful.”—Gorery’s Lapy's Boox, Sold everywhere. Price: Curioura, 50 cents; Re- 

OWEN MOORE CO., Portland, Me. — BA. = 7H ~<S wat. VELABO, or West a0 Wirset, N, Y. City. Dm VENT, $15 Soap, 25 ogg he Prepared by the Porrer 

————— | ‘orrespondence confidential. ention this paper. kU a AND CHEMIOAL UO TON, 88. 
Oe ESS <= Its causes, and a new and suc- sates solid toed HOLD, TOOTH TACs cont Ae i Bake 4 Sadinanent ~ . ea &#~ Send for “ How to Curse Sxin Disnasrs.” 


cessfi wh . 
“a Cc ty. one whe’ was — | Begeayies kann ‘ghedg mu pomnegandcperat af DRESS- Send for Circulars of the latest | | B “Ruromarto, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
n, N 


removed. Complexions beau- Coricora, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 





and most perfect method of dress 


1 
ear. ‘ Brookiyn Jewelry Mfg. Co. te'court 8t., 
twenty ciets 0 Vie eberiacal os cutting—the Celebrated 


Treated | and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the 
hout benefit. Cured. humae? 'f in three 


Cuttoura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25c, 








ate doa hundreds of others, Full | ‘ Franco-American - ‘verted —- 
on application FREE: Py y retur mall. Fall Byetom cf Borese M AKERS GREENWOOD & C “AVORS for “The German.” Send for book free. 
T. 8. ea No. 41 West dist St., New York City. Cutting. MOODY & 00” Cincinnati, 0, 179 Tremont Street, Sonam "Mass. BERNARD MEYER, 59 and 61 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL 


(AT WHOLESALE PRICES) =~ 
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No. 1.- CENTS, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang’s, Hildesheimer & Faulkner's, and other fine as 
and New-Year Cards, together With a HANDSOMK HOUDEK- FRINGED CARD, 

No. 2.—F OR 50 CENTS, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 jarge 

and finer Cards from the above publishers, with one FINK ¥RUSTED OaRD, 

No. 3,—P 00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a clivice selection 
of 25 pea vrirul Oanvs or Prane's, Hicprsumace & act on pa 
including & HANDSOME -TLLUMINATED FoLDING. 6ouventR, Contaliing 
BELLS Across THE snow, Mice Havergal, or Ring OUT WILD BELLS, 
‘Tennyson, or Xmas peut, Longfellow, and a 1asp-raInten Cann, 

No. 4.—FOR $1 00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 
10 LanerR AND FUYRE Cannes, together with an Mluminated Cal- 
endar for 1887. 

No. 5.— FOR $1 00, and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double- 
fringed Cards (uot folded), cach in a weparate envelope, together 
with e Pine Satin Card. 

No. 6.—POR 25 CENTS, and 2 Cents for Postage, 8 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautifalcards. 

No. 7.—FOR $1.00, and 4 Cents for Postage, 6 large and 
beautiful Satin Cards, with gilt edge, togetier with a 
beautiful clirome card of above cut andlverse. 


ORWHY SHOULO T TROUBLE No. 8.—FO; 1 00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 8 beauti- 
ful Screen Folding=Cards, with yerses.ov some by Mies Haver- 


‘JO SEND ‘YOu THis CARD 
gal, Longfellow, and Tennyson. Retail Prices from 15-to 7% cents each, 


includifbe Two Christmas Sonventr Books. Retail Price 59 cente each. 
BRIM CHPALY PACKET. For 50 t ents, 17 fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck's, 
SUNDAW-SCHOOD PACKET. 

( bristmas Cards. 
Mand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved In Cork, and other Noveltics at 10, 15,25 
50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 exch, tor Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversaty, which will be selected with care for dif- 
ferent tastes and ages as wpetified. 2 
Chromo- re ay ae ya Cards by Prang & Co. of the aboye cut and verse, with a beautiful companion, post- 
paid per dozen, 5 ». 


vee) TEACHERS ONLY,—50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, «nd other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1 00, 






















































U KMow THATI Love you 
AND LOVE -YOU-RIGHT HARD 


‘BE 





For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Mareus Ward's, Prang’s Part 


alike, $3 00, and 20 Cents for Postage and Registering. 

Every packet will be sent in-pasteboard Protectors, and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission, The above offers 
iucinde our Easter-Card Pockets for 1887, Ready about March ist. Heavy Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts. foreach Packet. 
PAPER BY THE POUND,—We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co, (established in 
1822), aud manulaetubers of the Beaced Mil Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made); sell- 
ing diréat from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give Jowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and 
envelopes, with prices and numberof shects to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cents, and Je ricer ta. those 
taking ovders for [hese papers with-our card packets. STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


is_more than main- . 
te re-order, 


and 8 Cents for: Postage, “Better Assortmicnt, $2 OO, und 10 Cenis for Postage. A very chaice selection, no two » 
























AN IMPROVEMENT ON CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


MANY PICTURES IN PLACE OF ONE, 


SEASON SONGS AND SKETCHES. 


Four vols,, small quarto.. 64g *.74¢ inches. 

Each volume contains. 82 pages of exquisitely. printed mond- 
tints, with verset appropriate to the season, andvartistically print- 
ed colored covers, fastencd ‘at the side with ribbon. 

Each book put up in an envelope and sold separately 
Spring Songs and Sketches. . . $1.00. 
Summer Songs and Sketches . . $1.00, 
Autumn Songs and Sketches . . $1 00. 
Winter Songs and Sketches . . $1 00. 

This series is thoroughly original and 9 new departure, Every 
illustration was made for thie Series, and the ‘Season Series” 
will be a happy relief and substitute for the “ Fringed” book and 
card, 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on récetpt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
31 West 234 St, New York. 
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. XMAS AND NEW-YEAR 
CARDS,” - 

NOVELTIES AND SATIN. ART PRINTS, 

SEASON 1886-1807, 


Among our Novelties and Satin Art Prints this 
year are many entirely new shapes and mounts, 
among which we call particular attention to a series of- hand-painted and<hand- 
decorated mounts of. an entirely new and artistic style. They will,be found in 
the stores of all dealers in Christnias Goods. 


ART STUDIES 


For Water-color and Oil-painting in great variety of subject and.style. » Landscapes, 
Figure aud Flower Pieces, ete., etc. 





HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE POETS. 
Etchings by W. B, Closson, 


A series of fine etchings, size 54x 7 ins., 
in five parts (Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Whittier, and Hawthorne), each containing 
6 plates, representing portrait, autograph, 
and scenes closely connected with the lives 
of the poets. Price per part, in leatherette 
portfolio, $1.00. ~All five parts in portfolio 
box, $5.50.. Signed artist’s proof, per part, 
$3.00. Satin Art Print,in mat, per part, $6.00, 


L. PRANC & CO., 


_} Fine Art Publishers, BOSTON. 




















AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S OPINION. 




































«#* ** Enoar Por’s story of the room whose walls every day narrowed till its 
ectipant found it a coffin, is realized each winter by the mother who sees her chil- 
lren pire, and feels hetsélf robbed of vigor in the atmosphere of fier home. 
‘ow the room js stifling with heat, and now dangerous witb draughts. If steam 
is used, the valves are closed when the ‘place is too warm, and forgotten till it is 
00 cold, and inthe later months it becomes insupportable, If a. furnace is used, 
Somme one must continually be in and out of the cellar meddling with the dampers, 
or brightening or deadening the fire. If <be parlor is warm the hall is cold, and 
if one sleeping-room-is comfortable the others are chilly, while rheumatisms and 
inflwenzas and sore throats.abound; and with vitality exhausted one cannot leave 
the overheated house without risk of colds, ending. in pneumonia and death. But 
the house that has the Johnston Heit Regulating Apparatus attached ‘to its fur- 
nace or radiator gives its mistress no such anxiety. Its temperature is kept rigidly 
at the point desired, 75° in one. room, and 60° in another, or equable throughout. 
The only. mark of its presence is a thermometer, which does, automatically, work 
Btliat before required feet and hands and thought: In mild days, when little warmth 
is needed, it gives only a dittle, and sleeping-rooms, if set at 60°,are kept so with 
windows. open for fresh air all night. «With. arctic winter outside, it: maintains 
enchanged summer in >the house, and yet saves one fifth the fael, to say nothing 
of doctors’ bills. Dr. Ingals, a deading specialist-om- throat troubles and children’s 
iseases, pronounces it a. preventive: of croup, catarrh, and diphtheria. Mr. White- 
aw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, having tried it in his -office, ordered 
sit also in-his hotse; Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, known wherever the St. Wicholas 
mcoes, has just had it put into-her-apartments.in the picturesque Navarro building 

that dominates Central Park; and Mr. Poole, the famous City Librarian of Chicago, 
declares that it disarms a Northern-wiuter ofits tefrors. 
souses, conset'vatories, churches; and“hiotels. In schools it causes the teachers to 
dread no longer headaches, languor,and poisonous oppression. Wealthy honse- 


and in the preservation of-oil-paintings and stringed instruments. Invisible, never 
petting out of order, reqniting no attention, and controlling: the comfort and health 
and happiness of the family,there is.a magic in the thing that makes its slender 
slectric current resemble the Dradging Goblin that Milton’ tells about: * * *” 


Diustrated catalogue “F,” containing fall description of the above-mentioned 
pplianee, and letters of testimony from well-knowi men and women throughout 
the country, mailed to aby address on application. This apparatus can be readily 
placed in any. house, large or email, old or new, city or country, and be attached 
to any kind of heater ever made, be it steam, hot air, hot water, natural gas, or any- 
thing else, 4 


NATIONAL ELECERIC SERVICE. CO, 
f NEW YORK: ‘CHICAGO: BOSTON: 















Remington Standard Typewriter. 


Finest Typewriter 


Linen Papers, - Supplies. 
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THE NEW NO. 3, FOR WIDE PAPER. 


We guarantee the superiority cf our machines, Buy them, with the privilege of re- 
tarning unbroken at any time within thirty “days, C. O. D., for full price. paid, if not abso- 
lutely satisfactory iu evéry respect. Handsome Hlustrated Pamphlet on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 339 Broadway, New- York, 





Already used in“business 


holders claim that its.cost i¢ paid in furniture‘and wood-work saved from-warping, - 








Feb. 12, 1534 July 2, 1888. 
Nine. years ago; a puny hifant 
hiece of mine was taken from the 
birth bat ‘ arms of its consiimptive mother to 
be cared for temporarily in my fam- 
Three Pounds. ily. - My wife put it immediately 
Neither doctor nor nurse had-any | Upon a diet of Ridge’s Food exeln- 
expectation of-her living to be a} sively. The healthful growth of the 
month old, She was fed on cow's | child was very remarkable, At the 
milk abont a month, and the gain | end of three months, when returned 
was hardly perceptible. Then, by | to its home, it had become such a 
the advice of the physician, sheiwas | plump, rosy-cheeked. child as to be 
fed. on Ridge’s Food, prepared ac-| hardly recognizable evento its 
éording to directions, and gafned | mother. The child has ever since 
five onnces the first week: She bas.| enjoyed perfect health, I have 
used no other food since, and now} known of several other cases of 
»we are prond to fell you she is as|the use of Ridge's Food among 
hearty and as fine a child of her age |} my neighbors and. friends, and 
as can be seen anywhere. always with the same satisfactory 


r These are Solid Facts: 
: Brooxritiy, Mass., Boston, Mass., 
es ‘My little grand-daughter, now 

about ten mouths. old, weighed at 






Sold Brerywhe,s 












FOUR SIZES Yours truly, results. 
F-3-} 65 1.26 1.78 ay HLH. Paerrer.aor. Dan’t L. Muasxen. 
a: <e Send to WOOLRICH & ¢0., Paimer, Mass., for 








uric. scent pamphlet entitied “ Healthful Hints.” 











611 Washington St. 




































